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SOURCES OF POWER 


Water 


A swollen raindrop rolls off a leaf and 
falls on a leaf below. On the impact, the 
lower leaf is deflected ; for an instant it 
becomes the blade of a paddle-wheel, 
for an instant it is driven. 
From the top of a giant cataract to 
the power-house below, a torrent 
of water is directed down a man-made 
flume to whirl the blades of a turbine. 
The turbine is geared to a dynamo. 
At this point, where water power becomes 
electrical power, Crompton Parkinson 
take over. There have been few major 
developments in the control of electricity 
with which this Company has not been 
associated. And so long as there is 
electricity, and from whatsoever source it 
is made, Crompton Parkinson will continue 
to develop machinery and equipment 
for its conduction, measurement, 


moderation and utilisation. 
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SNUBBED IN CYPRUS 


HE Prime Minister’s statement on Cyprus has done 

nothing to solve the problem. Lord Radcliffe has arrived 

in the island to study the situation before drawing up a 
constitution, but the Ethnarchy and other Greek Cypriot 
organisations have refused to talk to him (as might have been 
expected), and his constitution is not going to be applied 
until terrorism has been overcome (which is much like refusing 
to open an umbrella until it has stopped raining). In fact, it 
is most probable that his mission will be abortive. But then 
it is the result of a policy of abortions. 

Not content with pursuing wrong policies, the Government 
has jammed the escape hatches by which it might possibly 
have wriggled out of a false situation. The exile of Archbishop 
Makarios was one example of this. General Templer’s mission 
to Ankara was another. Within the space of three months the 
Government has produced three different versions of British 
policy in Cyprus: first, that we might grant self-determination 
at some future date; second, that we could not grant self- 
determination at all because our interests in the Middle East 
demanded ‘unfettered use’ of the base there; third, that we 
should like to grant self-determination, but that the Turks 
would not agree to it. No matter which of these summaries of 
the situation Sir Anthony Eden and Mr. Selwyn Lloyd actually 
believe (and a curious anthology of their utterances on the 
matter could be produced), is it not perfectly obvious that 
Turkey suspected that to refuse the proposals of the Templer 
mission would cause no great outburst of rage in London? Of 
course, the Turkish answer was ‘No’—but then the question 
had been asked with the mum that expects a negative reply. 
So one more door to a solution was closed. What the British 





Government has done is to make the transfer of Cyprus to 
Greece almost impossible without a decisive rupture between 
Greece and Turkey. This may have been clever in a sly way, 
but was it wise? Certainly it was not very honest. 

The Cyprus problem is now so complex that it seems 
unlikely that any British government will be able on its own to 
solve it. The latest suggestion of partition ignores geographical 
realities, though it is true that other problems of this kind 
have been solved in a similar way. A bilateral agreement with 
Greece could have been reached and presented to Ankara 
as a fait accompli, but there is no chance of that after the 
Templer mission. The only way out would seem to be through 
arbitration of some kind, and, though Sir Anthony Eden 
rejected Mr. Gaitskell’s proposal that the whole issue should 
be laid before NATO, it is clear that sooner or later America, 
which has been watching the southern end of the alliance 
dissolve before its eyes, will have to be brought into any dis- 
cussion of the question. There should be Anglo-American 
consultation to devise guarantees which the Turkish Govern- 
ment might accept, if presented to them firmly enough. There 
should also be British determination to grant real self- 
determination to the people of Cyprus within a limited time, 
and as a preliminary to this Archbishop Makarios should be 
brought back to the island. Some such arbitration seems, 
indeed, to be foreshadowed in the changes just announced in 
American diplomatic representation in the Mediterranean, but 
the sooner it gets under way the better. Recent weeks have 
enflamed the Cyprus question to such an extent that it is now 
a matter of international urgency that it should be settled 
before the passions aroused develop into permanent hatred. 


THE BEHAVIOUR OF LEADERS 


HE Ministry of Labour’s attempts to bridge the gap 

between the British Motor Corporation and the unions 
which have called a strike that may involve about fifty 
thousand men have so far come to nothing. This is almost 
entirely due to the BMC’s high-handed attitude in refusing to 
discuss the present situation at all; and the probability that the 
corporation, with thousands of unsold cars on its hands, would 
be anything but put out by a convenient strike does not make 
its action any more defensible. But there is this much to be said 
both for the BMC’s arbitrary sackings and for its continued in- 
transigence—they have brought into sharp focus the very 
problems which the TUC should have been working on at the 
time when it was fussing and fretting about German re- 
armament instead. Can workers still be regarded as ‘hands,’ to 
be hired and fired arbitrarily as occasion demands? The years 
of full employment and the general change in attitude have 
created a climate in which the only possible answer to that 
question is ‘No.’ But that is not to say that men for whom there 
is no longer work in their place of employment should, as it 
were, be pensioned, by ‘work-spreading,’ at the expense of the 


other workers’ incomes and of efficiency generally. For if this 
particular proposal of the unions were, unimaginably, to be 
taken up, then it would be goodbye to any chances of re- 
deploying Britain’s labour force so as best to meet altered and 
altering circumstances. But it is very doubtful whether the 
BMC, whatever its arguments about this being an issue of such 
general importance that it can only be raised at the national 
level, will be able indefinitely to refuse ‘compensation’ to the 
men dismissed. It is impossible to say exactly what such com- 
pensation should amount to, but one thing is certain—that a 
brusque week’s notice in cases like this is a technique that 
worked once but will work no longer. The Standard Company 
has recognised this and paid each man sacked, over and above 
the wages due, the sum of fifteen guineas; and Vauxhalls are 
to pay an extra week’s wages. “There are many issues,’ writes 
Dr. W. H. Scott, of Liverpool University, in Work in the 
Welfare State, the latest LPE pamphlet, ‘upon which consulta- 
tion and discussion are of the essence of good leadership.’ This 
is one of them. Sir Leonard Lord and his associates have so far 
been found wanting. The Government can complain, exhort, 
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or appeal until it is blue in the face, but there will be 
neither peace nor progress until that ‘change in the behaviour 
of leaders’ of which Dr. Scott speaks is seen more generally as 
a necessity. And that goes also for the leaders of labour who 
must have foreseen just such a situation as this but did nothing 
to prepare for it. 


GRINDING ON 


HE Prime Minister complained in his speech at Padiham 

last week that the course which the Government is follow- 
ing is not always fully understood by the public and the press. 
There have been a number of similar grumbles from other 
Ministers recently. Perhaps they really are misunderstood. On 
the other hand it is only a little over twelve months ago that 
Ministers were talking about doubling the standard of living 
within a generation. Now Sir Anthony Eden warns us that 
Britain is in ‘mortal peril’ of ‘poverty by stages.’ So there is, 
after all, scope for some misunderstanding. To his Lancashire 
audience he revealed that he had ‘mentioned’ to Mr. Nehru that 
discussions about textile problems between India and Britain 
would be in the interests of both parties. This was the only new 
point in his speech, but even so it may well have failed to excite 
textile men to any great enthusiasm. For the rest, the speech 
was the usual compound of high-sounding generalities taken 
from routine departmental briefs and ground down to the level 
of dullness and platitude which we have come to expect from 
the Prime Minister. It is all very well trying as the Government 
does to exorcise inflation by exhortation and incantation. But 
that requires a touch of political magic which none of the 
present members of the Cabinet commands. 


BALLADE OF THE KEEN TEETOTALLERS 


Most of the Soviet leaders are keen teetotallers. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Sydney Webb. 
The dress of the people shows that the Communist movement is 
essentially an ascetical mavement,—Mikoyan. 


The corpses are laid stiff all round the shop, 
They've just put down the ninety-seventh toast, 
And no one knows who’s bottom or who’s top, 
Who lies with whom, who's guest or who is host, 
And those who came to cough remained to spray. 
The night is young. The corks are on the pop. 
(Too bad that Mrs. Sydney Webb can’t stay.) 
Most of the Comrades hardly touch a drop. 


So every Cerberus must have his sop 
And drink the country dry from coast to coast. 
The workers’ petticoats—sic—hic—slip—slop— 
The workers’ paradise—the workers’ boast— 
The red flag fades to pink, the white to grey 
(Pass up the bottle here, you bloody Wop). 
The toast I give is Liberation Day. 
Most of the Comrades hardly touch a drop. 


They say that Bulge and Mik will do a swop. 
They say that Krush will get another post. 
They say that Zhuk in Operation Mop 
Downed only fifteen vodkas at the most. 
They say—well, who on earth cares what they say? 
Poznan perhaps has caught them on the hop. 
Perhaps they'll bump them off the shorter way. 
Most of the Comrades hardly touch a drop. 


ENVOI 
Prince, if you must go gathering Nuts in May, 
Then don’t blame me if it turns out a flop. 
They've filled the bath with gin for B. and K. 
Most of the Comrades hardly touch a drop. 


CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 
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THE NASSER LINE 


By Our Middle East Correspondent Cairo 
bbw Egyptian trade mission which is now visiting Britain 
is the outward sign of a new attempt to restore good 
relations between the two countries. Since the signing, in the 
autumn of 1954, of the Suez Canal bases agreement, these 
relations, instead of improving, have gone from bad to worse, 
culminating in the angry press war of the last few months. But 
since the final evacuation of British troops from Egypt in June 
there have been indications that the anti-British elements in 
Egypt are losing ground and that a reconciliation is possible. 

These indications are not as yet at all precise. There was 
Colonel Nasser’s avoidance for the most part of a recriminatory 
note in his speeches during the prolonged evacuation cere- 
monies. There was the cabinet reshuffle which followed the 
plebiscite of June 23, and which excluded from the new 
Egyptian Government three officers (among them Colonel 
Anwar el Sadat, whose articles in El Goumhuriye have been 
among the most rabidly anti-British), replacing them by 
civilians with the kind of technical qualifications necessary for 
a team which intends to concentrate on Egypt’s pressing 
domestic problems. And there was the negative aspect of Mr. 
Shepilov’s visit to Cairo, which instead of leading to any 
further Soviet-Egyptian agreement ended on a note of polite 
banality. 

It would be easy to read too much into these indications— 
and against them must be set the fact that President Nasser, 
after his meetings this week with President Tito and Mr. Nehru, 
is to visit Moscow. But taken together they do suggest a trend in 
Egyptian policy which is in keeping with Nasser’s declared 
objectives of strengthening Egypt as part of the Arab com- 
munity while avoiding any commitment to either East or West. 
For the past year he has leaned away from the West and 
towards Moscow, and the advantages he has gained have been 
considerable—prestige throughout the Arab world at our 
expense, the arms he wanted and could not get from us, and a 
market for Egypt’s cotton. It was a dangerous game that he was 
playing, and already it may be that he will find it hard to break 
Egypt’s economic dependence on the East. But he remains un- 
committed, and Mr. Shepilov’s visit (which at first sight looked 
like an attempt by Moscow to put the seal on the bond) does 
not seem to have altered the position at all. 

Mr. Shepilov, by the way, was invited to attend the evacua- 
tion ceremonies as editor of Pravda, and it was only his sub- 
sequent elevation as Foreign Minister that gave to his visit such 
a decisive interpretation. It is possible that this came as an 
embarrassment to his hosts, and it is interesting that within a 
week of his departure forty Egyptian Communists had been 
sentenced to terms of imprisonment, and President Nasser, in a 
message to the Iraqi people, had reiterated his Government’s 
abhorrence of Communism and all its works. 

There is one other factor which has been generally under- 
estimated. On June 23 Colonel Nasser was ‘elected’ President 
of the Egyptian Republic by the almost unanimous vote of the 
people. In English eyes a plebiscite which produces a majority 
of 99.9 per cent. for the only candidate is a self-evident 
absurdity—but this plebiscite did not take place in England, 
but in Egypt. Obviously it was not a free vote in our sense, 
though there was no coercion—only a lot of preliminary 
guidance exercised by those in authority. But whatever one 
thinks of the method, the result (which had the approval of the 
great majority of Egyptians) was to give to Nasser’s Govern- 
ment an element of stability and an authority wider than any it 
possessed before. One probable result of this (and it is fore- 
shadowed by the cabinet changes) will be that Nasser will feel 
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able to follow his own line without deferring to colleagues 
whose policies he disapproved but whose support he needed. 
And that line is likely to be a moderate one. 

Now that he has got the arms he wanted and made his mark 
in the Arab world, there is no reason why Nasser should prefer 
to sell Egyptian cotton to the East instead of to its traditional 
market in England. But sell it he must, since cotton accounts 
for about four-fifths of Egypt’s exports, and exports are the 
key to Egypt’s immediate internal problem of industrialisation. 
With a population increasing at the rate of 400,000 a year, and 
with the agricultural land along the Nile Valley already densely 
populated, only industrialisation can offer a future to Egypt’s 
hungry millions—and for industrialisation Nasser needs 
foreign exchange. A successful outcome to the visit of the 
Egyptian trade mission could mean the restoration of sound 
relations between England and.Egypt, based on the solid 
foundation of economic realities. 


ALL AS BEFORE 


By RICHARD H. ROVERE — 
HE suspense, which was not very great in the first place, 
ft broken last week, and Mr. Eisenhower will be an 
enthusiastic candidate to succeed himself. As in the case 
of his February 29 announcement, in which he let it be known 
that he did not consider his heart condition an adequate reason 
for relinquishing his leadership, there were signs and 
portents for several days. Quite a bit was made of his taking 
up putting again on the Fourth of July. Then Mr. Hagerty, his 
press secretary, held a number of meetings with reporters in 
which his smile was a large feature. Whenever he said any- 
thing, he made a point of looking happy. This meant a rather 
special effort for Mr. Hagerty because he has one of those 
faces that have been formed by nature into a smile. At any 
rate, he conveyed the idea of satisfaction, and it was promptly 
explained to the public that Mr. Eisenhower must be going 
to run again, because Mr. Hagerty was smiling extra-large 
smiles, and Mr. Hagerty certainly wouldn’t be going around 
looking pleased if he had been hearing disappointing things 
from Mr. Eisenhower. Then, on Tuesday of this week, Senator 
Knowland was chosen the spokesman of a group of Republi- 
can Congressmen who visited the President, and in that 
capacity he made the big announcement. The only surprise, 
really, was the casualness of it all. Most people had supposed 
that a big production would be made of announcing the deci- 
sion—huge press conferences, television speeches, and the 
like. But the President, who evidently never regarded the 
ileitis as in any way disabling, brought the whole thing off with 
very little fuss. 

So that is that. He will run, and Vice-President Nixon will 
run with him. For a while, the old doubts about Nixon cropped 
up again, and there has been much talk of his Asian itinerary 
being all part of a plan to get him out of the country so that 
mean things affecting his future could be done behind his 
back. It is said he had some sense of this himself and quite 
forcefully resisted the idea of going away. But Mr. Dulles 
appealed to his sense of duty and patriotism, and off he went. 
If there is any plotting against him, it probably won’t succeed. 
Everything else is as before as far as anyone knows. Collier's 
magazine has just run a big survey of how people feel about 
the President’s health now that he has had a second illness. 
A fair capsule statement of this survey could be that while 
quite a number of voters are alarmed about Mr. Eisenhower’s 
condition, only a few of his admirers will express their alarm 
by voting against him. Their number will be just about 
balanced by those who are not necessarily his political admirers 
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but who will vote for him because they have deep sympathies 
with a man in his present position. It is said, for example, 
that his popularity has of late increased greatly among elderly 
people, who are coming to feel that he is the symbol of their 
own determination to lead useful lives. And all those who have 
had similar afflictions, either themselves or in the family, are 
heartened by his example. I know of no reason to suppose that 
there have been any shifts of opinion that will affect the out- 
come in any serious way. 


Portrait of the Week 


HE most intensive diplomatic activity this week has 

been taking place on the German front. The Soviet 
Government's recall of their Ambassador in Bonn, Mr. 
Zorin, has caused some heart-searching in Western Germany, 
where it is being said that Dr. Adenauer has failed to make use 
of the newly established diplomatic relations with the USSR. 
On the other hand it seems possible that the Russians may have 
recalled Mr. Zorin simply because after Poznan they wished to 
have their Central European expert on hand (it was he who 
helped to engineer the Prague putsch of 1948). However, his 
withdrawal has coincided with the visit of a strong East 
German delegation containing both Herr Grotewohl and Herr 
Ulbricht to Moscow, and it is true that there are some signs 
that the Russians have decided to write Dr. Adenauer off for 
the moment. A declaration signed at the end of the Moscow 
talks appeals for a reduction of the Western occupation forces 
in the Federal Republic and announces a cut in occupation 
costs paid by the East German Government. There are also 
proposals for greater trade between the USSR and the East 
Germans. Dr. Adenauer must have suffered another dis- 
appointment in Mr. Nehru’s polite but firm refusal to play the 
part of arbiter between Bonn and Pankow during his last 
week’s-visit to the Federal Republic. 

Other Iron Curtain news includes a Russian proposal for an 
all-European conference on atomic energy, and advocacy by 
Mr. Shepilov, the Soviet Foreign Minister, of an immediate ban 
on nuclear tests. French and British Communists have de- 
clared themselves satisfied with the explanations given them in 
Moscow of the dethroning of Stalin, while Pravda has been 
multiplying warnings against local Communist parties being 
misled by capitalist misrepresentation of the anti-Stalin moves. 
In Poland Mr. Gromulka, who was disgraced for his ‘bourgeois 
nationalism,’ has been invited to the Party congress, a move 
which seems to be the prelude to reinstatement. A party of 
Hungarian students took over the aeroplane in which they were 
travelling, and flew it to Western Germany after hitting the 
other passengers over the head with iron bars. As they ex- 
plained, they knew there was a secret policeman on board, but 
did not know who he was and so had to hit everybody. 

Colonial problems still continue to simmer. Dr. Azikiwe, the 
Prime Minister of Eastern Nigeria, has threatened to resign 
following what he calls dictatorial behaviour on the part of 
the Governor of Eastern Nigeria and the Colonial Secretary. 
Dr. Azikiwe has recently been accused by political opponents 





ROYAL PROGRESS INTELLIGENCE 


KING FEISAL and his escort lost little time on their journey, but even so 
they held up the traffic as far north as the Mount Pleasant sorting office. 
—Manchester Guardian, ‘London Letter, July 18 

LONDON TRAFFIC waits for every man, royalty included, and Prince 
Bernhard of the Netherlands was an hour and twenty minutes getting 
from Claridges to the learned meeting he addressed in the City yester- 
day.—Manchester Guardian, “London Letter, July 18. 
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of using his position to deposit funds in a bank with which 
he is connected, and it seems that this is the issue on 
which he is complaining of interference. However, the circum- 
stances and nature of the difficulties are still obscure. In Cyprus 
Lord Radcliffe is pursuing his ungrateful task in the face of a 
boycott from the Greek community, while terrorism continues 
hardly abated. In North Africa the Franco-Tunisian negotia- 
tions on Tunisian independence have broken down, and M. 
Habib Bourguiba has made a speech proclaiming his sympathy 
with the Algerian rebels. No doubt it is the Algerian question 
which is behind the steady deterioration in the relations 
between France and her two ex-protectorates. 

It is announced that there has been a serious flight of capital 
from Ceylon. The dispute between the Lebanese Government 
and the Iraq Petroleum Company now appears to have reached 
a deadlock. Colonel Nasser has agreed to let Britain and 
America supply the money for the Aswan Dam without Soviet 
participation—a concession which has been accepted with 
alacrity. King Feisal of Iraq is on a visit to London. Signor 
Saragat has been persuaded not to resign from the Italian 
Government. Professor Carlo Schmid has advocated the 
acceptance of automation by German workers. In Saigon Ba 
Cut, the notorious leader of the Hoa-Hao sect, was executed. 

At home attention has hardly been distracted from the 
winning of the third Test Match by England by an innings and 
forty-two runs. Otherwise the news of the week has been a 
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hotch-potch, becoming a potpourri with the slanging match 
between Sir Bernard Docker and the rest of the board of the 
British Small Arms Company, and the trial at the Old Bailey of 
Jack Comer on a charge of wounding. The general atmosphere 
of dissension has even spread to the Church Preservation Trust, 
the Chairman of whose Executive Committee, Mr. Ivor 
Bulmer-Thomas, has been removed following differences on 
policy. Sir Anthony Eden was negative about MPs’ pay and 
evasive about the future of the death penalty. 

On the industrial front the strike threatened as a consequence 
of the British Motor Corporation’s dismissal of six thousand 
workers with one week’s notice is still on. The company seem 
determined not to grant the unions’ claim for compensation, 
and, in spite of the refusal of some workers at their factories 
to come out in response to the strike call, it seems probable that 
the stoppage will be fairly complete. Another threatened strike 
is that of restaurant-car attendants in the Manchester depot of 


British Railways against the practice of having to sleep in trains | 


at night when returning from various categories of service. 

Financial considerations (and the Pharisees) have triumphed 
over the Battersea Park tower. One hundred thousand pounds’ 
worth of diamonds have been stolen in London. Fawley oil 
refinery is to be expanded still further. In Holland the 350th 
anniversary of the death of Rembrandt has been celebrated, 
while the state of Louisiana has passed a Bill banning inter- 
racial athletic and social events within its boundaries. 


Political Commentary 


By CHARLES CURRAN 


is like Christmas Eve in Manchester. It is thick with 

fog. A good deal of the fog strikes me as artificial; 
as though Mr. Gaitskell were trying to impede critics seeking 
handy quotations. But through all the obscurity two con- 
clusions shine out. And both of them may be fairly called 
sensational. 

Firstly, Mr. Gaitskell abandons nationalisation as hitherto 
practised. He wants no more of it. He recites all the arguments 
for it that have been used by every Socialist advocate from 
Keir Hardie to Mr. Bevan, and he rejects every one. It does 
not make the workers glow with altruistic zeal—in fact, it some- 
times inspires them to exploit the rest of us; it does not give 
the public cheaper prices or greater supplies; it is not necessary 
for full employment; and the electorate are sick of it, anyway. 
Mr. Gaitskell even dances on the bones of the pioneers and 
sings the praises of competition. The major weaknesses of 
nationalisation, he says, are ‘the creation of units that are too 
large to get the best response from those employed in them, 
and the weakening of competitive attitudes in management.’ 
Moreover, ‘it may be regrettable, but it seems to be a fact, that 
people’s enthusiasm about almost any groups to which they 
belong is enhanced by competition.’ 

The first half of the pamphlet might be called ‘So The Tories 
Were Right After All.” How often have they proclaimed, amid 
pitying Socialist smiles, all these Gaitskell discoveries? How 
often have they braved the smiles to say that nationalised 
mammoths are too big to be bossed by anybody? Now comes 
Mr. Gaitskell affirming: ‘Another difficulty of nationalisa- 
tion is that of finding enough individuals of high calibre 
who are able and willing to take over the top-level jobs. 
Not many people [sic] realise the importance of this.’ 
In spite of the fog, Mr. Gaitskell deserves a hearty vote of 


M: GAITSKELL’s new pamphlet on nationalisation* 





® SOCIALISM AND NATIONALISATION. By Hugh Gaitskell, MP. (Fabian 
Bociety, 2s.). 


thanks from the propaganda department at Tory Central Office. 

Secondly, Mr. Gaitskell propounds his alternative to 
nationalisation. It is public ownership. This means the acquisi- 
tion of shares by the State in ‘industrial, commercial or agri- 
cultural property.’ Shares could be taken in payment of death 


duties; or bought out of a Budget surplus; or—and here comes | 


Mr. Gaitskell’s concealed surprise—‘if political conditions 
allowed, by a capital levy’ paid in cash, shares, land or 
buildings. 

I can see the attractiveness of all this from Mr. Gaitskell’s 
point of view. It is Socialism under cover. It is the silent, 
unnoticed extension of State power throughout the entire 
British social structure. And it circumvents the admitted hostil- 
ity of the electorate to any more straight nationalisation. Nor is 
this all. For it gives Mr. Gaitskell a torch to kindle the souls 
of Socialist politicians—and to drive off that old-fashioned 
nationaliser Mr. Bevan. The public ownership policy would 
mean the mass distribution of directorships by the State on a 
scale that would make the miracle of the loaves and fishes look 
like a family picnic. It is a policy of Boards for the Boys. It 
offers glittering vistas along paths that Engels failed to tread. 

Altogether, this is a curious pamphlet. Its mixture of sim- 
plicity and guile, of candour and deviousness, reveals a great 
deal about Mr. Gaitskell. 

7 

While all his fellow-intellectuals are fleeing from nationalisa- 
tion, one Fabian Casabianca sticks to the burning deck. This is 
Mr. John Parker, the MP for Dagenham. For a few months in 
1945-46 he was a junior Minister; but thereafter Mr. Attlee 
decided to deprive himself permanently of Mr. Parker’s ser- 
vices. And time has therefore stood still in Dagenham ever 
since. Its MP remains a true believer in nationalisation. 

A few days ago Mr. Parker was prominently reported in the 
Daily Worker as telling night-shift workers in Dagenham that 
they must press for the nationalisation of the motor-car in- 
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dustry, since this was ‘the only way to put stability into your 
jobs.’ I foresee Mr. Parker striding back to power in Whitehall 
as the Minister for Motor-Cars. Following the precedents set 
by coa] and transport, he will begin his labours by touring the 
Services clubs in search of survivors from the Zulu War. (‘Put 
down that ear-trumpet, General—I want you to take over from 
Sir Leonard Lord; and when your gout improves you will 
supplant Sir Patrick Hennessy as well.”) Mr. Parker’s piece is 
a policy of Camberley. Here We Come. 

Only the approach of daybreak, I presume. prevented Mr. 
Parker from telling the night shift his plans for nationalising 
the foreigners who buy British cars—or who ought to buy them, 
in the name of social justice, instead of Volkswagens. This part 
of the Parker apocalypse will be revealed, no doubt, in his next 
nocturnal reverie. 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


ANOTHER STONE HAS been turned over at the Old Bailey and once 
again the public has had a glimpse of the grey gangsterdom 
that creeps and crawls beneath the surface of the West End. Of 
course it might be possible to make too much of this (so long 
as the thugs confine their razor-slashing to their own society 
no great harm is done, and no doubt the police find some 
of them useful), but there is something odd when a witness 
at the Old Bailey jovially admits to the title of ‘Boss of the 
Underworld.’ The manager of a restaurant where I was lunch- 
ing alone the other day looked over my shoulder at the evening 
paper I was reading. ‘Huh!’ he said, ‘I know what to do with 
that lot. The police should round them up in one place and 
give them a handful of razors instead of food. They’d soon 
eat one another up until at last there’d be only one left to 
deal with—and he'd soon die of poison.’ Short of some such 
desperate measure it’s hard to see how these petty condottieri 
can be kept in reasonable order. With occasional exceptions, 
police action is ineffective. I have heard it suggested that there 
should be a public inquiry into the subject of West End gang- 
sterdom on the lines of the Lynskey Tribunal. There may well 
be a case for such gn extraordinary step if there is no other 
way of bringing this intolerable state of affairs'into the open. 
| FEAR THAT I boobed badly in my note last week about 7/1 
Investigator, the radio play about McCarthyism which made 
such a stir when it was broadcast in Canada and then privately 
circulated on tape in the United States. A great many 
enthusiasts have written to rebuke me for not knowing (a) 
that it was broadcast twice by the BBC a few months ago and 
() that it is available in an Oriole recording (MG 20006). I’m 
sorry to have got it wrong and I look forward to playing the 
recording. 

A TELEGRAM FROM Sir Laurence Olivier bade me to the Savoy 
Hotel to meet Miss Marilyn Monroe atja ‘press conference.’ 
In the entrance hall I happened to run into a fellow weekly 
hack. As we went in together, each emboldened by the other's 
presence, we heard a serious young person making an unneces- 
sary speech about how he just happened to be passing, etc. 
Across the width of one of the largest rooms in the hotel 
stretched a table covered with bottles. smoked salmon and 
other delectable bait. But there was better bait still in the 
offing. At a single hint the congregation quietly and reverently 
melted from the buffet table. disposed itself along the arc of 
seats around the dais. and fumbled among its jottings for 
the all-important questions: would Mrs. Miller (for everyone 
was very polite and correct) describe the principles by which 
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she chooses her wardrobe? Would Mrs. Miller describe her 
metamorphosis from ‘sex bomb’ into ‘intellectual’? Does Mrs. 
Miller still have serious thoughts about The Brothers Kara- 
mazov? Meanwhile Mrs. Miller came in not quite but very 
nearly unnoticed with Sir Laurence Olivier and took her seat 
on the platform. Without so much as a wiggle she made a most 
favourable impression; she is extraordinarily pretty but her 
air is quiet and well bred, and (although she doesn’t look 
exactly like the girl next door) she certainly isn’t the kind of 
young woman people would whistle after in the street. The 
flashiness is all for the posed pictures. So much for the build- 
up. But as I listened to the desultory question-and-answer that 
comes and goes on such occasions, | noticed that Sir Laurence 
didn’t have to help her a bit (except perhaps when she asked 
him what ‘emolument’ meant and she can’t be blamed for not 
knowing that pompous word) and decided that she was in fact 
as intelligent as she was pleasant as she was pretty. She mildly 
stroked her nylon shin as someone asked the umpteenth ques- 
tion: ‘How would you define the American way of life?’ She 
looked up, leant forward and said: ‘Um. Well. How would 
you define the English way of life?’ A great success, this Mrs. 
Miller, and I’m sorry for all those readers of The Times who 
haven't been allowed to learn of her arrival on these shores. 


# 


THE JOHN GORDON SOCIETY is Meeting next week to hear its 
first lecture. The lecturer appropriately enough is Mr. John 
Gordon himself and his subject is ‘Journalism and its Relation 
to Public Morality.’ It should be an instructive occasion. 


* 


TO ILLUSTRATE the latest instalment of the Duchess of 
Windsor’s interminably prosy memoirs the Sunday Express 
reproduced the front page of the Daily Express of December 
8. 1936: 
Mrs. Simpson Authorises 
Dramatic Statement from Cannes 
1 AM WILLING TO WITHDRAW 


From the way the reproduction was set out it looked as if the 
main headline was missing, and something stirred in my 
memory. Didn't that issue of the Express start off with a great 
shout announcing the 

IND Ol 


THE CRISIS 


in the same beefily confident tone in which we were some 
years later to be informed that there positively would be no 
war? I checked back and found that my memory was accurate; 
but just to be doubly sure I looked through the file of editions. 
No doubt to forestall those who would dig up old unhappy far- 
off errors. the Sunday Express had taken the front page of the 
first edition—-the only one which did not leap to conclusions. 
The second edition went farther out on a limb with ‘CRISIS 
OVER’ heading the stop-press. But the third and subsequent 
editions had the brash headline which | remembered and 
which the Express no doubt supposes that everyone has for- 
gotten. For at that point the real crisis was just beginning. 
PHAROS 


CONGRATULATORY INTELLIGENCE 


Mr. HAROLD WATKINSON, the Minister of Transport, last night praised 
the Daily Express for drawing attention to Communists in trades 
unions.—Daily Express, July 14. 


Mr. WATKINSON, Minister of Transport, spoke last night of the 
danger of Communist influence in the trade unions. He praised the 
part which the press was playing in pointing it out. They should be 
particularly grateful to the Daily Telegraph, he said... . 
Daily Telegraph, July 14, 
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The People’s Bobbety 


By LORD ALTRINCHAM 


ORD SALISBURY is a shrewd politician. Within his 
chosen limits he has excelled. In the House of Lords he 
has established a complete mastery. The Labour and 

Liberal peers admire him; the Conservative peers almost 
worship him. They regard him as the protector of their 
hereditary rights, the interpreter of their inmost thoughts or 
(where these are absent) feelings. They have not forgotten 
that he resigned from the Chamberlain Government before 
the war; those who would prefer to forget are reminded by 
others. Above all they are aware that his leadership after 1945 
saved the House of Lords from extinction. If the various 
nationalisation measures had been treated as the Silverman 
Bill was treated last week, the result would have been 
catastrophic. Lord Salisbury himself has said that such action 
would ‘bring the whole machinery of government to a stand- 
still’—but this is a charming euphemism. In fact it would have 
led to the immediate abolition of the House of Lords. 

Now it seems that Lord Salisbury, not content with the 
gratitude and adulation of his own order, aspires to a more 
general popularity. He has propounded a constitutional theory 
which would make Burke go purple in the face and Dicey 
choke with horror. *. . . It is not the judges, the police, the 
warders or any other limited section of the population who, 
under our Constitution, should finally decide a great question 
of this kind,’ he said, referring to the Silverman Bill: ‘We all 
know that it is the British people who should decide.’ In other 
words, the country is to be governed not by Parliament, but 
by the caprice and prejudice of the multitude; and Lord 
Salisbury is to be acclaimed on every hand as “The People’s 
Bobbety.’ 

For this new role he is by nature singularly ill-cast. He 
has distinction of mind and manner, a sensitive spirit, a lively 
fancy—but definitely not the common touch. As a rule he has 
been most careful to confine himself to Parliament and the 
council chamber: his political excursions into the country 
have been few and far between. When he has found himself 
under the necessity of addressing a large and representative 
British audience the effect has not always been fortunate. | 
recall his performance at the Margate Conference of the 
Conservative Party in 1953. At one moment, imagining him- 
self to be in his familiar setting, he let slip the words ‘My 
Lords,’ and then added rather lamely, after a slight pause, 
‘Ladies and Gentlemen.’ On the same occasion he attempted 
to ridicule the Socialists, whose dissensions were then a by- 
word, at the music-hall level. They seemed, he said, to work 
on the principle, ‘the more we are together the snappier we 
shall be.’ This witticism was received with polite laughter and 
a good deal of embarrassment. It was as though a Pekinese 
had unexpectedly appeared as a competitor in sheep-dog 
trials. 

This, then, is the new exponent of plebiscitarian democracy. 
In his speech on July 10 Lord Salisbury said that ‘where issues 
had not been before the electorate,’ it was the function of the 
House of Lords ‘not to oppose the will of the people . . . or 
even to interpret the will of the people, but very definitely 

. to give a breathing space to enable public opinion to 

crystallise on issues on which they had not been consulted 
and on which their views were not known.’ And he went on 
to twit the abolitionists in the House of Commons for having 
made no mention of the death penalty in their last election 


addresses. What precisely can the word ‘crystallise’ mean in 
this context? Surely, if it means anything at all, it can only 
mean that an issue such as capital punishment should be made 
the subject of a referendum; and this is the negation of our 
whole theory and practice of Parliamentary government. If 
no term were set to the ‘breathing space,’ and if there were 
no way in which the process of crystallisation could be defined 
and computed, then Lord Salisbury’s words would be no more 
than a skilful piece of obscurantism. Some will have no hesita- 
tion in concluding that this is what in fact they were. In the 
same debate Lord Malvern, a political boss of vintage quality, 
asked himself the question: ‘Where does the conscience of 
the people really reside?’ And he answered with genial 
cynicism: ‘It seems to me that it resides where whoever 
happens to control the Government of the day wishes it to 
reside.” Lord Salisbury would never use such crude and un- 
equivocal language; but his meaning, when closely analysed, 
might not be so very different. 

That there must be reservations in his theory Lord Salisbury 
was obliged to admit. ‘I know, of course, that there are, on 
occasions, questions, which blow up suddenly between elec- 
tions, and on which the electorate cannot, in the nature of 
things, be consulted. In such a case it has always been... . 
the traditional practice of Parliament that Members should 
use their best judgement in the interests of their constituents 
and the country.’ One such question, it might be supposed, 
was the application of the credit squeeze, which did not 
feature prominently in the election addresses of Conservative 
candidates in May, 1955. (I was one of them, so I know.) 
Another such question was the pledge, given by Sir Anthony 
Eden in the secrecy of an international conference, that we 
would keep substantial land and air forces on the Continent 
of Europe for nearly half a century. Clearly Lord Salisbury’s 
exceptions are so important that they make utter nonsense 
of his rule. I am not suggesting that either the pledge to Europe 
or the credit squeeze should have been made the subject of a 
referendum, but I fail to see why, if these were not thought 
to be matters on which the public should be ‘consulted,’ the 
abolition or retention of capital punishment should be treated 
otherwise. If Parliament is to be the immediate arbiter on 
the most grave and controversial questions in foreign and 
domestic affairs, why should it not be the immediate arbiter 
in deciding whether or not to maintafn the gallows? 

If we take Lord Salisbury’s doctrine seriously, it shows him 
to be in an untenable position, midway between Parliamentary 
government, which has been the tradition and glory of this 
country, and plebiscitarian democracy, which has been the 
undoing of so many other countries. Under our Constitution 
public opinion is not sovereign, nor is it presumed to be 
sovereign. It is simply an element in the constitutional process, 
which makes its direct impact every so often at election time, 
and between elections has an indirect influence through the 
press, letters to MPs, etc. The duty of governing, and of giving 
a lead to the people, rests upon Parliament, from which even 
the so-called Government is only an emanation. To evade that 
duty, or to deny its existence, is to aim a lethal blow at our 
much-vaunted, far-descended political system. 

The House of Lords is part of that system and those who 
would deprive our Parliament of its Upper House are, in my 
view, sadly mistaken. But, composed as it now is, the days of 
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the House of Lords are numbered. No amount of sophistry, 
no ingenious attempts to curry favour with the public, can 
enable it to survive with its principle of membership un- 
changed. Unless it is soon reformed it will be doomed at worst 
to outright abolition, at best to a slow and ignominious death. 
In the modern world legislators must be paid for their services, 
but no one in his senses would dream of voting money 
indiscriminately to the existing body of hereditary peers, most 
of whom, to do them justice, are conscious of their own 
inadequacy and attend the House of Lords, if at all, only on 
the most rare and special occasions. 

The debate last week attracted to the Palace of Westminster 
an unusually large number of habitual absentees, and the vote 
which rejected Mr. Silverman’s Bill was swelled by noblemen 
whose more natural medium of public service would be a 
rural district council. Indeed it might almost be said that if 
by any chance the battle for hanging is won as a result of the 
House of Lords’ action, it will have been won in the third form 
at Eton. Lord Salisbury cannot expect to cut a very convincing 
figure as popular hero and tribune of the plebs while he is 
followed and supported by a rabble similar to that with which 
the late Sir John Falstaff refused to. march through Coventry. 
Most statesmen would think twice before marching through a 
lobby in such company. 


The Spanish Umbrella 


By DESMOND FENNELL 


COMMON way of misunderstanding the Spanish 
A political situation is to suppose that it consists of Franco 

governing through a monolithic Fascist party—the 
Falange—and suppressing indiscriminately Communists and 
the friends of freedom. In fact, the Falange has been for many 
years past only one of the forces in the Spanish political arena; 
these forces are fighting out their political battles under the 
shelter of a regime that has been reduced to the function of an 
‘umbrella.’ 

This widespread misunderstanding is a sign of the isolation 
of Spain from the world. It is a concept that became fixed as 
long ago as the end of the Civil War when the Franco regime 
was regarded as a parallel and similar phenomenon to Fascist 
Italy and Nazi Germany. Up to 1945 that was pretty true. A 
coalition of very disparate political and social groups had 
fought on the Nationalist side in the Civil War. The Falange 
managed to become the leading element in the coalition. It 
had high é/an and tight organisation. As a Fascist-inspired 
movement it seemed to be riding on the political wave that 
was then sweeping Europe. At the end of the Civil War Franco 
relied on it to give his power a strong base, and government 

. was in its hands. Such an important group as the traditionalists 
of Navarra—the Carlists—who are still in the popular mind 

. the heroes of the war on the Nationalist side, found them- 
selves excluded, much to their chagrin. Similarly the Christian 

, Democrats were squeezed out. Nevertheless, the concept of 
the National Movement, which was the name given to the 
Nationalist coalition, continued to be a moral force. The 
Movement had been held together by a few basic concepts 
such as Faith and Fatherland. Those who had taken part in 
it—the best of them—believed they had fought a crusade to 
save Spain. This moral force remained for some years the 
real basis of Franco’s power and under its influence the 
Falange’s hegemony was tolerated. 

With the defeat of the Axis Franco astutely began to 
separate his Government from the Falange.It remained the only 
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permitted party within the State, but was no longer identical 
with State power. Franco gave tacit recognition to the tradition- 
alists and Christian Democrats by admitting their representa- 
tives to the Cabinet. But the National Movement continued to 
be a reality, which was artificially given a new span of life by 
the attempts of the outside world to bring pressure to bear on 
the regime. Many Spaniards were once again prepared to 
identify the cause of Franco with that of Spanish patriotism. 

As the comradeship-in-arms of the Civil War was losing 
force by becoming more distant, this outside pressure relaxed 
and eventually disappeared. After 1950 the National Move- 
ment as a moral force of cohesion was disintegrating. At the 
same time the Falange was undergoing a process of attrition. 
It had always consisted of the fusion of a Fascist Right Wing 
with a Nationalist-Syndicalist Left wing. The Right wing had 
gained the ascendant and held it. The Left wing was disillu- 
sioned by the failure of the regime to make real progress 
towards solving the social problem. The ex-Falangist of openly 
Republican or Socialist leanings became a feature of the 
Spanish political scene. The Christian Democrats were now 
active again and they formed a tactical alliance with the 
Falangist Left. The referendum, making Spain once again a 
monarchy and bringing a restoration in sight, pleased neither 
wing of the Falange. To many it seemed Franco’s final betrayal 
of the movement on which he had at first based his power. 

The State power in Spain was now concentrated in Franco’s 
hands. He was arbiter of the political groups and governed 
by holding them in balance or playing them off against each 
other. His Government and the regime had entered what a 
Spanish political writer some years ago termed the ‘nihilistic 
phase.” Freed from association with any political doctrine, it 
was government pure and simple, the firm maintenance of the 
Status quo. 

The last stage in the disintegration of the regime was reached 
towards the end of last year. Hitherto the political groups had 
measured their relative power by the representation which 
they held in the Cabinet. Now, this yardstick was tacitly 
abandoned by all. The regime was recognised as effete and 
the tacit agreement was that it would have to be replaced by 
something entirely different. While the parties manceuvred for 
position, organised and carried on propaganda and agitation 
in various forms, the regime was maintained by mutual 
consent in its function of ‘umbrella,’ because none of the com- 
peting groups was yet strong enough to replace it by its own 
strength alone. 

Although, in theory, Spain is a monarchy and Prince Juan 
Carlos is to succeed to the throne when he comes of age, the 
political future has never been more uncertain, more pregnant 
with unpredictable possibilities. One of the greatest faults of 
Franco’s Government has been its failure to provide a constitu- 
tion or institutions that would offer some solution of continuity. 
Speculation, expectancy and political activity such as have 
not been known for years are going on in Spain today. The 
whole gamut of political tendencies is in movement from the 
conservative monarchists of aristocratic, upper-bourgeois or 
intellectual dye to the ex-Falangist Socialists and the small 
nuclei of Communists. In between are the Christian Democrats 
and the traditionalists believing in limited monarchy, though 
the former are parliamentarians and the latter are anti- 
liberals; and there are the ‘presidential republicans’ of the 
Falange Left wing, thinking along lines of the United States 
constitution. 

The student disturbances in Madrid this spring and the 
factory-workers’ strikes a little later in the north show that 
the two elements which make modern revolutions are feeling 
the new fermentation. One of the most significant develop- 
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ments among the Madrid students has been the assertive 
resurgence of liberalism. It is a cultural liberalism, the heritage 
of the Spanish intellectual Left of the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries. It is natural that the country’s youth should 
turn to it when the twenty years of the anti-liberal regime have 
produced only cultural sterility. But there are no signs that the 
liberal tradition in its old form will reappear in politics. 
Political liberalism is too much discredited. Where it survives 
will be at most, indirectly, through the Christian Democrats. 

In the workers’ agitation there were two significant features. 
The first was the political indifferentism of the majority of the 
workers—they were agitating for better living conditions not 
as adherents of any political doctrine, but as an economic- 
professional force. The other was the evidence of the growing 
radicalisation of Catholic Action and of a large section of the 
parochial clergy. The Catholic workers’ confraternities, 
ostensibly purely religious bodies, are to a certain extent 
providing that free association and representation of workers 
which the monopoly of the official trade unions makes other- 
wise impossible. These workers’ confraternities were the force 
behind the strikes in Pamplona and were very active during 
the strikes elsewhere. It is known that Bishop Herrera, the 
chief organiser of the Christian Democratic interest, hopes to 
develop them into the working-class base of the Christian 
Democratic movement. Whether they will be willing to move 
out of the purely economic into the political sphere is 
questionable. 

All political groups and social classes hope for a continuance 
of strong government and all—except the hopelessly reaction- 
ary—want to see the social problem seriously tackled. The 
signs would indicate that the political future of Spain will lie 
in either of two directions or in their interplay. The first, a 
reformist conservatism, with or without monarchy. The 
second, radical socialism. 


Contrasts in Thailand 


By PRINCE CHULA 


OST Western visitors to my country—Thailand (or 
M still Siam to some)—spend a few hours at the airport 
or a few days in Bangkok. In most cases they sleep, 
eat, or watch a night-club turn in an air-conditioned atmo- 
sphere. If they are important enough to visit the Prime Minister, 
Field-Marshal Pibulsonggram, they will find the same cool 
temperature at his official residence. Bangkok today is a large 
city of well over a million inhabitants, with as long traffic 
blocks in its often wide streets as in London. Yet next to 
imposing new Government or business buildings, the old wats, 
Buddhist temples, still stand, where the yellow-robed monks 
live secluded and strictly follow the rules set up by the Buddha 
more than 2,500 years ago. A religious conversation with a 
venerable bikkhu would often be interrupted by motor horns 
or a loudspeaker advertising a new face cream, all of which 
would leave him undisturbed. Many young men are adept at 
the latest dances from Latin America, but many still take the 
yellow robe for three months once in their lifetime. Over a 
hundred thousand laymen take the examination in the 
Buddhist doctrine every year. Undoubtedly the influence of 
Buddhism has been responsible for the gentleness of our ways 
which has charmed most visitors. In the main we Thais are a 
kindly and gentle race. but we can be violent too 
The press has for long been free. apart from a few legal 
restraints as in most countries, and now one last fetter is being 
removed: that forbidding adverse criticism of foreign govern- 
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ments with whom Thailand is friendly. This change was 
probably part of Premier Pibul’s many steps towards fuller 
democracy since his world tour in the spring and summer of 
1955, which has received wide publicity following a fierce 
attack on the Government by a reporter of the New York 
Times after a few days’ visit. Undoubtedly feelings were hurt 
in Government circles, for the United States is regarded as our 
close ally and friend. The US Ambassador lost no time in 
declaring that the article contained the opinions of an 
individual and not those of the US Government. At his weekly 
press conference—another of his innovations—the Premier was 
his usual calm self and said the same thing as the Ambassador. 
To the charge of corruption in the Government services, he 
said this existed almost everywhere in lesser or greater degrees 
and great efforts were being made to eradicate it. He pointed 
to the material progress made in the past few years which 
would not have been possible if corruption had been so rife. 
I said we Thais could be violent, and I have seldom seen such 
violent diatribes against the Government or private individuals, 
both in words and in cartoons, as in our newspapers; for our 
tongues can be most sharp and highly humorous. But the press 
usually gets away with it, and the reporters could not be more 
polite when interviewing any eminent personages. 

Another innovation of the Premier was to permit public 
speaking, as he said, ‘like in Hyde Park.’ After that the words 
‘Hyde Park’ have entered the Thai language to mean public 
speaking. Before one could say ‘knife’ the opposition group, 
weak in numbers but strong in words, had put up loudspeakers 
so that a crowd of over 10,000 could hear them attack the 
Government. In due course, the loudspeakers had to be re- 
moved and the police were there to see that the orators did 
not overstep the law of sedition—and others. Attacked for going 
back on his progressive path, Premier Pibul scored a point 
when he said that, apart from speeches in an official legislature, 
freedom of speech was everywhere governed by law, and a 
speaker in Hyde Park, London, was recently arrested for 
speaking rudely of British troops in Cyprus. But while the 
loudspeakers lasted, huge crowds listened with amusement to 
those fierce harangues. Yet face to face with the Premier or 
his colleagues, the same people would be correct and polite, 
for we Thais are deeply ingrained with respect for those in 
authority. 

At the other corner of the great lawn where ‘Hyde Park’ 
took place, the people showed their loyalty to the King by 
coming in thousands to pay their silent respects to his grand- 
mother who was cremated there in April, in the gorgeous 
crematorium which was specially built. Surrounded by the 
medizval panoply of royalty, the King led the Royal Family on 
foot behind his grandmother’s urn, yet he is no despot but a 
modern constitutional monarch, for the absolute monarchy 
ended twenty-four years ago in 1932. He is a handsome young 
man of twenty-nine, with a most beautiful Queen, and three 
healthy children. The loyalty and respect which the people have 
for him are amply shown by the crowds which gather every- 
where he is expected. During his recent tour of the north-eastern 
area, usually regarded as the poorest and least favoured by 
nature, hundreds of thousands of people went to see him, some 
walking for many miles. 

For the funeral, the Queen Grandmother's urn was borne 
along on a colossal funeral coach over thirty feet high which 
was pulled by 160 men in scarlet uniform of ancient style. Yet 
these men were soldiers of the 100.000-strong modern Thai 
Army. which 1s busily training with the latest US equipment. 
and form: the core of the South-East Asia Treaty Organisation 
One battalion of Thai troops fought for the United Nations 
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in Korea and won admiration for their fighting qualities. 

Since his return from his world tour, Premier Pibul has 
arranged that political parties should be registered—there are 
now about ten—and the next general election in February, 
1957, will be fought on party lines. One of the two prominent 
parties is the Seri Manangsila, the present Government Party 
led by the Premier himself, which now has ninety MPs in a 
single-chamber Parliament of 122 members. The other is the 
Democratic Party led by a former Premier, Mr. Kuang 
Abhaiwongse, who had until recently abstained from open 
politics, because the Government in 1951 brought back an 
equal number of nominated members for a trial period of ten 
years. Actually the nominated members usually speak on 
subjects on which they are experts, and the general picture 
is like that of the British Houses of Lords and Commons 
sitting and voting together. Premier Pibul has promised that 
from 1962 there will no longer be any nominated MPs. 

Despite the many contrasts which I have tried to show, 
Thailand is committed to the democratic way of life. But 
because our present leaders prefer that our people should learn 
to walk before they run, they have been accused of dictator- 
ship. Would it not be better to be patient and await events? 
These continual pinpricks naturally irritate, and they do not 
serve the interests of the free world. 


The Lane Collection 


By BRIAN INGLIS 


UGH LANE* was ‘an Irishman of the Danish, 
Hwee Cromwellian and (of course) Scotch inva- 

sions’; and he loved his country much as Shaw did: 
with the same compulsive passion that overrode what was 
occasionally a violent dislike of individual Irishmen and 
institutions. As one of the greatest art dealers of all time, he 
conceived the idea that he might build up for his country a 
collection of modern pictures worthy to stand beside her 
already fine collection of Old Masters. If he had a ruling aim 
in life, that was it. 

But Lane was no fool. Experience taught him it was not 
enough to provide a community with pictures, however fine; 
it must be cajoled or bullied into providing somewhere to 
hang them. He secured a temporary gallery in Dublin in 1908; 
but he insisted that a suitable permanent structure must be 
provided before he would donate the collection to the city. 
And when, after months of haggling, it was not provided, 
he withdrew his offer. 

It is easy to jeer at the folly of the local bureaucrats and 
Bumbles; but it was not entirely their fault. Ireland was then 
part of the Union; her administration was English-controlled; 
her final arbiter on matters cultural was, would you believe it, 
the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction. The 
Dublin Corporation, on whom the decision ultimately 
devolved, was not its own master: an Act of Parliament had 
to be extracted from Westminster before it could even vote 
the money necessary to maintain a municipal collection of 
pictures. The pictures, too, were hardly calculated to delight a 
councillor’s eye. What was then ‘modern’ French art was 
barely known in Dublin; Lane himself, if Orpen is to be 
believed, had not seen a Manet until 1905. 


Lane also had to contend with what Shaw described as the 





* The subject of the Lane pictures has been argued many times since 
Professor Bodkin produced his book Hugh Lane and his Pictures in 
1932. It has now been reprinted (with an additional chapter describing 
later developments) by the Dublin Stationery Office (15s.). 
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peculiarly Dublin attitude of ‘flippant futile derision and 
belittlement that confuses the noble and serious with the base 
and ludicrous’; and there were people who thought Lane was 
trying to further his long-term interests as a dealer. But these 
carpers were more irritating than influential. His project for a 
modern art gallery fell through for one reason only: that the 
Dublin Corporation was anxious to appease Nationalist feel- 
ing by retaining the right to name the site and the architect. 
Considering that they had to find the money, this was hardly 
surprising; but Lane feared, not without reason, that their 
choice might be influenced by political rather than esthetic 
considerations. He declined to hand over his pictures on those 
terms, and took them instead to London. 

His intention was clearly expressed at the time: ‘I think 
if they were hung in the National Gallery or the Tate Gallery 
it might encourage the Dublin Corporation to fulfil my condi- 
tions.” He was angry enough to bequeath them to London; but 
there appears never to have been any question of his not leav- 
ing them to Dublin, if Dublin accepted his conditions. 

Very soon this feeling was powerfully reinforced by two 
events. One was the decision of the National Gallery in 
London, which had at first accepted his collection uncondi- 
tionally, to try to impose conditions: it wished to relegate 
some of the pictures it thought inferior (such as Renoir’s Les 
Parapluies, and Daumier’s Don Quixote and Sancho Panza) 
to the cellars; and it wanted a promise that Lane would be- 
queath the collection to the National Gallery. When he refused, 
they put his collection into store. Lane was furious. 

The second event was Lane’s appointment as Director of 
the National Gallery of Ireland. Until his death, he worked 
wholeheartedly to build up the fine collection of old paintings 
that the Gallery possesses. He left the collection of moderns in 
London, still hoping that this would goad the Corporation into 
giving way to his demands. When he had to go to America in 
1915, however, he added a codicil to his will leaving them to 
Dublin, on condition a suitable gallery was provided for them 
within five years of his death. Two months later he went down 
in the Lusitania. 

Had he been a member of the forces, the codicil would 
have been effective. It would have been valid in Scotland. But 
in English law, because he forgot to have it witnessed, it was 
invalid; and that legal technicality has been made the excuse 
to this day for keeping the pictures in England. 

Admittedly, a gallery was not provided in Dublin within 
five years of his death. But this was physically impossible 
owing to the war and ‘the Troubles.” When the Free State had 
established itself, a gallery was built, largely through the 
energy of the indomitable Sarah Purser—in spite of the fact 
that the pictures might not be returned. 

Admittedly, too, a Parliamentary Committee, set up in 1924 
to examine the subject, advised against legislative action. But 
its report cannot be taken seriously. It is flavoured with 
grotesque moralising, such as, ‘It is as inequitable to redress a 
moral wrong as to impair a moral right’; and it was based on 
a fallacious assumption—that modification of a will by law 
was unprecedented. Rhodes’s will had been so modified. Later, 
when a bequest of pictures to England by Lord Iveagh was 
found not to have been properly attested, a private Bill was 
to be passed to give effect to his intentions. But most pertinent 
of all is the case of the Kitty Hawk. In a fit of pique Wilbur 
Wright bequeathed it to England. Later, he changed his mind, 
but did not change his will. Nevertheless the English sent it 
back to America. 

Still, the Parliamentary Committee conceded that it had 
been Lane’s intention to leave the pictures to Dublin. And it 
is difficult to have patience with the fantastic notion put for- 
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ward by the retentionists, that he never intended to sign the 
codicil—that it was just a malicious leg-pull. As it happens, 
there were a number of people who knew of Lane’s intentions 
—including some who, like Sir Alec Martin of Christie’s, were 
not at all anxious that the pictures should return to Ireland. 

The commonest argument for the retention of the pictures 
in London is that more people can see them. Indeed? Some 
of them have been kept in the Tate cellars for years. They are 
considered the worst of the collection, but it is worth remem- 
bering what pictures were thought to be ‘the worst’ in 1914. 
In any case, if there is one thing indisputable about the pictures 
it is that Lane, even more than he wanted them to be shown 
in Dublin, wanted them to be shown. 

The argument sometimes takes a different twist; there are 
people even in Dublin who submit that the Irish should not 
have the collection because they could not appreciate it if 
they saw it. This was precisely why Lane wanted them to see 
it. His grand design was for a gallery of modern art that would 
create (not satisfy) a standard of taste. He did not propose to 
give his pictures to Dublin because she was worthy of them; 
but because he wished her to become worthy of them. 

There remains the legend that Duveen made his bequest to 
the Tate conditional on the Lane Pictures being retained there. 
There does not appear to be proof that he made any such 
stipulation. Sir Alec Martin, who knew Duveen well, says that 
he never mentioned Lane—whom he disliked—in connection 
with his plans for the Tate. In any case, the collection has not 
been kept intact there, though one of the arguments for its 
retention was the eminent suitability of the gallery—an 
argument which W. B. Yeats likened to Ali Baba claiming that 
the possession of a suitable cave justified the retention of the 
proceeds of a robbery. 
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One of our customers had his pocket picked in 
the train between Bologna and Ravenna and lost 
his notecase with nearly {80—a neat, swift job. 
‘I'wo days later the police were able to tell him 
that the remnants of his case had been picked up 
on the line. All the Italian xotes had been taken 
out (£8 odd) and the case thrown out of the 
window; an express had evidently run over it as 
it lay open on the line, for £70 in Westminster 
Bank Travellers Cheques had been slashed into 
ribbons. 

The point is that the thief took the Italian 
notes but dared not risk changing the Travellers 
Cheques. And the moral of this story is—always 
carry Westminster Bank Travellers Cheques when 
you journey abroad. They are obtainable at any 
branch, whether you have a bank account or not. 
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The only argument worth taking seriously, which has been 
put forward for the retention of the pictures here, is that the 
Irish could have had them in the Twenties if they had been 
prepared to accept them on permanent loan. They were foolish 
not to accept that offer, if it was made in good faith; but it 
is worth remembering the mood the Irish were in at the time. 
They felt much as the French would now feel if the Germans 
offered back on permanent loan a collection of French art 
looted during the occupation. 

The same offer now would have more chance of meeting 
with success. The Irish, for their part, might be well advised to 
make an offer to share the collection with Belfast (Lane, after 
all, could hardly have envisaged Partition; and it was Ireland, 
all Ireland, which he presumably intended to serve by leaving 
his collection to the capital). Still, only by handing the pictures 
back unconditionally can amends be made. 


City and Suburban 


By JOHN BETJEMAN 


NE of the many good things about the Church of 

England is that we are allowed to criticise our bishops 

and archbishops in the public prints. Mr. [vor Bulmer- 
Thomas has, I know, many sympathisers in his firm stand 
against the Archbishop of Canterbury for the principle that 
the Historic Churches Preservation Trust regards no church 
as redundant. Holy Trinity, Leeds, and St. Mary’s, Sandwich. 
both of which have been pleaded for more than once in this 
column, are cited in Mr. Bulmer-Thomas’s statement, together 
with St. Mary-on-the-Quay, Ipswich, a fine fifteenth-century 
building, as churches for which he has had to fight against 
determined church destroyers. It should be remembered that 
what is regarded as ‘redundant’ by this generation may not be 
so regarded by the next. Buildings lovingly set up by men to 
the Glory of God are often a more permanent and effective 
witness to the Faith than a vicar, archdeacon or course of 
Lenten addresses. Night and day, in the centre of Leeds, Holy 
Trinity’s classic nave and steeple remind people of God who 
have never entered the door of a church even when it is open. 
What makes the City of London different from the rest of the 
metropolis? Its rectors and services or the churches them- 
selves? Think of the many churches in Rome hardly ever used 
for services and standing locked and tourist-tempting in her 
streets. By present-day Canterbury standards these are 
‘redundant.’ But Rome knows better than to pull any more 
down. There is another aspect which the Archbishop and his 
supporters have not mentioned. Many non-Anglicans and even 
non-believers, many firms which as corporate bodies can 
hardly be said to have any religion, have subscribed to the 
Trust because it was called the Historic Churches Preservation 
Trust. Had it been called ‘The Non-Redundant Churches 
Preservation Trust’ they might not have subscribed. Delegation 
of the responsibility for the disbursement of money to Diocesan 
Advisory Boards is no solution. Some of these bodies rarely 
meet and others are merely the tools of ‘administrative’ arch- 
deacons. I make a noble exception of that of Oxford on which 
I sit. But who wants to see his money paid out according to 
the dictates of, let us say, the Bishop of Ripon and his 
delightful archdeacon? They, too, might feel that they were 
handling what was not theirs. There may be more behind the 
controversy between Mr. Bulmer-Thomas and his opponents 
than has appeared in the press. That does not matter. What 
does matter is that the Historic Churches Trust is bound to 
suffer in subscriptions. 
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COSIMO DE’ MEDICI (1389-1464) 
“Uncrowned king of Florence”, Cosimo 
brought to full power the European network 
of commerce and finance — amongst the first of 
its kind — which his father had initiated. The 
drawing is after a cast in the British Museum. 
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PAPER AND PACKAGING 


A commonwealth where the independent R e e d 
g .) 
- ‘ : a, ge? 
resources of each unit are integrated re G 
. : ALBERT E. REED & CO. LTD 
with the tHassive reserves of the CENTTE . . Aylesford Mills, Tovil Mills and Bridge Mills, Maidstone 
THE LONDON PAPER MILLS CO. LTD * EMPIRE PAPER MILLS LTD 
THE SUN PAPER MILL CO. LTD * REED CORRUGATED CASES LTD 
MEDWAY PAPER SACKS LTD + BROGKGATE INDUSTRIES LTD 
HOLOPLAST LTD * REED FLONG LTD 
POWELL LANE MANUFACTURING CO. LTD 


here is the ideal picture of 
industrial strength, 
‘ fF. R. FREEMAN & WESCOTT LTD * REFD PAPER SALES'LTD 


Head Office: 105 Piccadilly, London, W.1 
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PENNS IN THE ROCKS 

Her house, Penns in the Rocks, Tunbridge Wells, where 
Dorothy Wellesley died last week, was exactly suited to her 
poetry. It was at the end of a long, winding woodland drive, a 
brick Queen Anne house in a misty hollow, surrounded by one 
of those strange outcrops of grey rock which one finds in 
that part. There was a temple at the end of a vista. There were 
bracken and beautifully tended flower gardens and over every- 
thing a waiting silence and a sense of remoteness such as could 
surely nowhere else be found so near London. | shall never 
forget visiting this brave and remarkable woman and hearing 
her read her poems to the sound of a harpsichord in the 
upstairs room where she spent the last months of her life. It 
was an experience that caught one into another dimension and 
I am glad to think that she was well enough, only a few months 
ago, to have her voice recorded at Penns in that room to Mr. 
Raymond Barnett’s harpsichord accompaniment, Her last 
book of collected poems, Early Light, sells well, as it deserves 
to do. 


There'll Always Be an 
Er-land 


HE envelope bulged but was not at all heavy. What 
could it be that the British Broadcasting Corporation 
was sending me? White feathers? A rosette? A lock 
of Mr. Godfrey Winn’s hair? Mystified, I opened the envelope. 

Inside it, coiled up together like hibernating adders, were a 
dozen strips of recording tape with an average length of 
perhaps eighteen inches. A friendly letter from the Talks 
Department explained that they had been excised from my 
contributions to a recorded discussion programme over which 
I had presided as chairman. ‘You are apt to speak rather 
slowly,’ wrote the Talks Department. ‘Here, by way of gentle 
reproof, are some of your “ers” which we thought it best 
to cut out.’ 

If I had the skill and the equipment, I suppose I could 
join all these little brown ribands together and play them over 
to myself on a machine. It would be good for me to hear myself 
saying “Er...er...er...er... over and over again 
for a minute or two minutes or whatever these drab noises add 
up to. It would teach me a lesson. 

But would I benefit from that lesson? Would my speech 
become more fluent, more incisive, less constipated? Some- 
how I doubt it. I am too old to slough off what seems—lI 
comfort myself by believing—to be a national idiosyncrasy. 









An Irish Coxwain 


Three-quarters of 


A MILLION POUNDS 7 


—that is the cost, each year, 
of the Lifeboat Service: and , 
it must be met entirely from 
voluntary contributions. 
Yours, however small, will ez 
help : send it to Se 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.i 
Treasurer: His Grace The Duke of Northumberland 
Secretary : Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, O.8.E., M.C., T.D., MA 
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When my brothers and I were very young, our mother strove 
to break us of the habit of saying ‘sort of’: as in the phrases 
‘It’s sort of difficult to explain, ‘We sort of got lost,’ ‘He sort 
of fell over.’ We ought, she rightly insisted, to decide what we 
meant to say and then say it; to blur our meaning with ‘sort of 
was superfluous and slovenly, and for a long time, whenever 
she heard the expression fall from her little darlings’ lips, our 
mother called us to order by uttering a codeword. It was 
(though why it was I have forgotten) “Tishbite!’ 

We were then at a formative age, but | am afraid that the 
remedy did not work. I certainly, and to the best of my belief 
the others too, following a usage which is very general among 
our compatriots, still insipidly garnish our conversation with 
‘sort of’ as landladies garnish apple-pie with custard. 

How is it that, when we put our hand in our pocket to 
dispense the bright matchless currency of our language, we 
bring out such a disproportionate sediment of fluff? Why, if 
asked a question, do we practically always begin our answer 
by saying, ‘Well’? Why, apart from the constant interpolation 
of ‘sort of,’ are we so loath to use an adjective without putting 
‘rather’ or ‘quite’ in front of it or tacking *-ish’ on to the end? 
Whence comes our insensate addiction to almost meaningless 
phrases like ‘on the whole’ and ‘by and large’? Why do we all, 
all the time, say ‘er’? 

Supposing you asked a thousand, or if you like a million, 
adult Britons to express viva voce their opinion of some non- 
controversial measure—sdy a reduction in the Entertainment 
Duty—of which they might all be expected to approve, in 
which of the two following ways do you suppose the majority 
would express their approval : 

(a) ‘I think it is a good scheme’; 
(b) ‘Well, er, I think it’s rather a good sort of scheme, 
on the whole’? 
I have no doubt myself that the longer of these two formule 
would show, particularly in the South of England, a great 
preponderance over the shorter. 

It surprises me that no inquiry has been made—either by 
some learned booby or by a Government-appointed working 
party or commission—into the loss of productivity caused by 
‘er.’ It must, when you come to think of it, run into astronomi- 
cal figures. Take education alone. What proportion of the 
school year is devoured by ‘er’? If all the teachers and all 
the pupils stopped saying ‘er,’ I estimate that between 10 and 
20 per cent. more learning could be imparted in the course 
of a term. 

Think, too, of its effect on commerce and industry, and 
perhaps above all on the civil service. Ask any stenographer, 
or any secretary who has to keep the minutes of a conference, 
how much of their working day is sterilised by ‘er.’ People 
are always proving, in time-and-motion studies, that vast sums 
of money can be saved by paring away from any organised 
activity the small, unnecessary exertions which slow it down, 
and progressive farmers who adopt these methods find that 
they can milk forty cows in the time it once took them to milk 
thirty. Yet speech—the bottle-neck through which all decisions 
are arrived at in a democracy—remains unpruned and over- 
grown, not only with circumlocutions and needless qualifica- 
tions, but with small, ugly, pointless grunts. In Parliament, 
in the law courts, indeed almost everywhere except on the 


parade-ground and on the stage, the nation’s business is being * 


eroded by ‘er.’ 

I am sure that I am not speaking only for myself when | 
say that, by and large, some sort of change in this really rather 
unsatisfactory state of affairs is, not to put too fine a point on 
it, just about overdue: if you see what | mean. 


STRIX 
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To be published on Monday 


Grand Strategy 


VOLUME V 
by JOHN EHRMAN 


The central direction of the war at the highest level is 
the connecting theme of the six volumes of the United 
Kingdom Military Histories to be published under the 
title Grand Strategy. The present volume is the first to 
appear, and covers the period August 1943-August 1944. 
In this year the Western Allies invaded France and Italy 
and recaptured much of the Low Countries; equivalent 
advances were made by the Russians in Eastern Europe; 
four enemy countries retired from the war; and the 
Japanese encroachments in the Far Fast were checked 
and diminished. The concurrent planning of these cam- 
paigns with its inevitablecomplications is described against 
the humanities of Anglo-American co-operation. Fully 
illustrated. Price 42s. (post 1s. 9d.) 
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from the Government Bookshops or through any bookseller 





Golden Gem ta Silver Sea 


CHOICE OF The story-tellers of the Arabian Nights spoke of 
2 CLIMATES ‘a wondrous Isle set in a foam-flecked indigo sea . . .” 
e Today, that same Island Paradise is even more 


gor. on fascinating in its appeal. 


BEACHES Unrivalled summer-year- 


e round climate ... warm on 
60°F. IN the coast, cooler in the 
THE Hits hills . . . golden beaches, 

e lovely bathing . . . 2,000- 
AGEOLD year-old palaces and 
pataces temples . . . national parks, 

mighty lakes and forests... 

nd endless delights... ensure , 4 
GORGEOUS 4 holiday beyond dreams. 


PAGEANTS 
e Good food and comfort- 
caine able accommodation at 
Tourist Inns everywhere 
SCENERY for less than 20/- a day. 
e 


DELIGHTS Ceylon is within only thirty 
ror att. flying hours from London. 


Llustaled Brochure Free 


Apply Travel Agents or Ceylon House, Hyde Park Gardens, London, W.2, or 
CEYLON GOVERNMENT TOURIST BUREAU, COLOMBO 3, CEYLON 
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Petroleum chemicals are 


building a new world 


More and more, we live in an age served by petroleum 
chemicals, a vast and thriving industry supplying practically 
all other industries with essential base materials, partnering 
modern agriculture in greater productiveness, speeding the 
development of plastics and the other still-young techniques 
of our changing world. In the petroleum chemical industry, 
with all its exciting possibilities, Shell Chemical Company 
has always been a pioneer and leader. Today, Shell’s 
expanding chemical output includes well-known chemicals 
long established in use, modern replacements possessing 
technical advantages, and radically new materials which are 
widening the horizons for inventive minds and adding much, 
in many ways, to human efficiency and comfort. You see 
this adventurous new world of chemicals around you, 
unfolding its variety on every side. 


You can be sure of Shei! 


Shell Chemical Company Limited, 
BZ 105,109 Strand, London, W.C.2. Telephone: Temple Bar 4453. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Turkey and Cyprus Mehmei Ali Pamir 
The Long Bow Slavomir Rawicz 
The PEN Congress Cecil Roberts 
The Casement Papers René MacColl 
A Poet of the Counter-Reformation John Little 
‘In Praise of the Fascists’ Desmond Stewart 
The Poet and Radio Paul Casimir 
Stage Designing Jonathan Goodman 





TURKEY AND CYPRUS 


Sir,—So much of Mr. Randolph Churchill’s 
article in your issue of July 13 was devoted to 
a violent and, if I may say so, unedifying attack 
upon his betters, that attention may have been 
distracted from the fallacies in his main argu- 
ment. This attempted to show that Turkey has 
imposed a veto on British policy and (by im- 
plication) that her government displayed a lack 
of ‘adult-mindedness’ in opposing self-deter- 
mination for Cyprus. But surely it is truer to 
say that pro-enosists in Britain are anxious to 
grant a veto to the Greek extremists, and both 
might be likened to the child who said: ‘But, 
mummy, I’m not pulling pussy’s tail. I’m only 
holding. She’s pulling.’ 

Turkey, however unreasonably, is not pre- 
pared to have her tail held by Greece. In other 
words, although she does not fear attack by 
Greece, she will not have a country which is 
openly hostile to her, and which might at any 
time revert to a policy of ‘equal friendship with 
East and West,’ astride all her main lines of 
communication. Nor will she agree to any 
proposal which might, or could, lead to the 
enslavement of Turks in Cyprus. 

These are the facts. And no amount of 
criticism of British or Turkish statesmen will 
alter them. But they do not constitute a Turkish 
veto on British policy; if anything, it is Britain 
and Greece who jointly hold a veto over 
Turkish policy. 

Turkey favours the preservation of the 
status quo, under which all in Cyprus have 
prospered and Turkey herself has felt secure 
to follow her ‘National Policy’ of internal 
development. She would far rather continue 
undisturbed with this policy, and only the most 
urgent demands of self-defence would make 
her do otherwise. 

This is the basic position which, it seems to 
me, Mr. Randolph Churchill’s personal attacks 
have tended to obscure. Yet it is of the utmost 
importance that the world should understand it. 

Turkey, having no territorial ambitions 
beyond her borders, will not easily be goaded 
into a foreign adventure; but should her 
national security be threatened, she will take 
immediate and decisive counter-measures. If 
this is clearly understood, we may yet find a 
just and workable solution to the Cyprus prob- 
lem. Any other approach to it can only lead to 
stagnation and profitless mud-slinging—Yours 


faithfully, MEHMET ALI PAMIR 
Turkish Embassy, SW1 Press attaché 


THE LONG BOW 

Sir,—In reply to the article ‘The Long Bow’ 
by Strix in the issue of the Spectator of July 13, 
I emphatically state that all I have said in my 
book The Long Walk is true, and I do not re- 
tract one word of it. I have never anywhere 
stated that I know exactly where we were, or 
which exact route we took. I tried with Ronald 
Downing to re-plot my journey, but I could not 
then and I cannot now state precisely where 
we went. I would remind everyone that we 
were not an expedition of exploration: we 
were starved fugitives fleeing from a terror that 
only those who have suffered under Commun- 
ism can understand. I do not remember what 
roads or mountains we crossed—we never 
knew the names of most of them and had no 
maps or previous knowledge. 

I do not know how the information about 
my entry into the Polish Army records has 
been obtained, but / was not in Iraq on April 
10, 1942. 1 was there in the middle of June. 
I crossed from India to the Middle East in an 
ex-German boat from the First World War, 
converted into a carrier for British troops. No 
Polish office or any other records office took 
particulars from me then. I re-entered Russia 
for reasons of my own at the end of June. 
When the right time comes I will tell that story 
and explain my actions. I have in my possession 
an identity card in three languages stating that 
I rejoined the Polish Army on July 24 at 
Kermini in the USSR. From Kermini I eventu- 
ally came back to Iraq with the Polish troops. 

Strix suggests that I am suffering from an 
hallucination. Fourteen years is a hell of a 
long time in which to harbour an hallucina- 
tion, of which I bear the scars both physically 
and mentally.—Yours faithfully, 


SLAVOMIR RAWICZ 


c/o Constable & Co. Ltd., 
10 Orange Street, WC2 


THE PEN CONGRESS 


Sir,—The account of the PEN Congress in the 
Spectator by Jenny Nasmyth is so much a con- 
coction of error and malice that it should not 
go unanswered. The writer must be singularly 
unfortunate in her contact with the literary 
world since she stigmatises authors in general 
as ‘vain, temperamental, anarchist and petty.’ 
I can look back over forty-five years of friend- 
ships, ranging from Sir James Barrie, Arnold 
Bennett, John Masefield, John Drinkwater, 
Israel Zangwill, Sir Max Beerbohm, Alfred 
Noyes, Somerset Maugham, Sir Compton 
Mackenzie, C. §S. Forester, John Betjeman, 
Ernest Raymond, Louis Golding, Sir A. P. 
Herbert, Sir Philip Gibbs, Alec Waugh, and 
many others of my own generation, to the 
younger recruits. I have never found them 
‘vain, petty, anarchistic.’ On the contrary, I 
remember them because of much kindness of 
will and deed, particularly shown by my elders 
to a young writer; and of my contemporaries 
I can recall nothing but delightful hours in their 
lively company. From a wide experience of 
cities and men in all walks of life I would assert 
that, of all communities, authors provide for 
their fellow craftsmen, as well as for general 
society, the most rewarding companionship. 
As for the wild assertion that this PEN Con- 
gress was a No Go The-Merry-Go-Round, the 
statement is a sheer travesty of fact. After the 
hospitality, Government-supported, shown by 
the Vienna PEN hosts, the London centre was 
extremely apprehensive of the entertainment it 
could offer. Added to the minimum response of 
our Government, faithful to its Philistine tradi- 
tions towards literature, there was the generous 
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subscription of private funds. The Congress, 
with 750 delegates, was the largest ever held, 
and this great call on the London PEN was 
answered with almost flawless organisation. As 
for the jealousy with which the delegates 
‘envied each other’s invitations to cocktail 
parties,” I can only observe that those who, 
inadvertently, strayed into the wrong party 
were received with unfailing cordiality. The 
discussions, even when intense, were conducted 
with singular courtesy and goodwill. Mr. 
MacNeice, ‘with his smart suit and broken 
teeth and touch of a fairground tout,’ could 
only have been visible to very jaundiced eyes, 
and so far from the Congress being an assembly 
of ‘vain, temperamental and petty’ persons, it 
is widely agreed that there has never been a 
larger, more smoothly organised or more 
enjoyable Congress. Your correspondent’s 
account is vitiated as much by myopia as by the 
fact that it must have been sent to press when 
the Congress was only half-way through.— 
Yours faithfully, 

CECIL ROBERTS 
The Atheneum, SW 


THE CASEMENT PAPERS 

Sm,—I have recently been informed, upon 
evidence which I regard as absolutely trust- 
worthy, that the Home Office is no longer in 
possession of Roger Casement’s ‘black’ diaries 
and ledgers. 

It is not possible for me to reveal at this point 
what became of the documents, but I am per- 
fectly sure that they are not at the disposal of 
the Home Secretary. 

This, of course, does much to explain the 
rather lame role played by Mr. Lloyd-George 
and his luckless adjutant, Mr. William Deedes, 
during the Parliamentary exchanges which took 
place not long since.—Yours faithfully, 

RENE MACCOLL 
Clock Lodge, The Warren, Crowborough, 
Sussex 


A POET OF THE COUNTER- 
REFORMATION 


Sm,—Mr. Evelyn Waugh’s attempted contrast 
between the Roman Catholic Church which has 
preserved its faith unchanged since the six- 
teenth century and the Church of England 
whose faith has radically altered since that date 
is surely quite unreal. He assumes that people 
who believe in the same propositions neces- 
sarily believe exactly the same thing. But is 
there not a great difference between Mr. 
Waugh's Catholicism and that of, say, Southern 
Italy or Spain? Southwell’s Catholicism may 
well have been different from either. 

Whether that is true or not, no Roman 
Catholic Bishop today holds the same opinions 
as Southwell. The Council of Trent left the 
question of the Immaculate Conception of the 
Virgin Mary unsettled, and no doubt Robert 
Southwell accepted this compromise. But no 
Roman Catholic can take that view today. Pio 
Nono’s bull Jneffabilis Deus lays it down that 
the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception was 
revealed by God and must be believed by all 
the faithful, who presumably include the pre- 
sent Bishops. 

Does Mr. Waugh suggest that Robert 
Southwell believed in the infallibility of the 
Pope according to the 1870 definition? 
Keenan’s catechism published under the im- 
primatur of the Scotch R.C. Bishops and widely 
circulated in this country up to 1870 stated that 
the allegation that Catholics believed the Pope 
to be infallible was a ‘Protestant invention’; and 
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in 1822 the Vicar Apostolic in England said 
that he did not believe that any Catholic main- 
tained the infallibility of the Pope. Further- 
more, those Bishops at the Vatican Council 
who knew something of the history of the 


Church—e.g. Hefele, Strossmayer, Kenrick, 
Darbry, Dupanloup, etc., and the layman 
Doéllinger—thought the dogma _ unhistorical. 


Plainly, therefore, they thought it would mean 
a change from what had previously been 
believed. The view of Pius IX prevailed, but 
does Mr. Waugh think that Southwell in the 
sixteenth century shared it? 

Thirdly there is the question of the Assump- 
tion. The Roman Breviary unti! 1570 stated 
that belief in the Assumption was uncertain 
and an eighteenth-century Pope stated that the 
tradition for it was not sufficient to raise it to 
the rank of the Articles of Faith. The present 
Pope disagreed and did just that. Mr. Waugh 
can hardly believe that Southwell thought that 
a belief in the Virgin Mary’s Assumption was 
necessary to salvation, but every Roman 
Catholic Bishop must now believe this. In 
these three respects (to say nothing of recent 
minor accretions such as the cult of the Sacred 
Heart, Lourdes, Fatima, etc.) Southwell’s faith 
differs from that held today by R.C. Bishops. 
—Yours faithfully, 

JOHN LITTLE 
London, WC1 


‘IN PRAISE OF FASCISTS’ 


Sir,—My lateness in replying to Mr. O’Hara’s 
letter of personal attack is due to my having 
been in a remote Druze village where no one 
reads the Spectator. I hope you will allow me 
to correct some of his implications and your 
own entitling of his letter. 

The letter was entitled ‘In Praise of Fascists.’ 
I was fifteen years old when the British Union 
of Fascists was suppressed; at that time I was 
a Gandhian pacifist. Since then, I have be- 
longed to no political organisation whatsoever. 
Having been, since 1948, a civil servant of Iraq 
it would have been improper for me to have 
taken part in English politics, as well as idle. 
As to my published works, my novel The Un- 
suitable Englishman was described in a widely 
syndieated review in the United States as the 
best example of a new type of novel, dedicated 
to showing how badly Europeans had been 
behaving in their colonies; hardly a ‘Fascist’ 
point of view. Yet one of importance to those 
Europeans who wish to understand why revolts 
occur in Cyprus or Algiers. 

As to Sir Oswald Mosley, only the timid 
would deny themselves the friendship of a man 
of his qualities, if it were offered to them. I 
share some of his opinions; but not all: com- 
plete conformity would make a dull friendship. 
Would Mr. O'Hara recommend young writers 
to choose their friends only among the safe and 
the castrated? Anyway, I am proud to be the 
friend of such an enemy of the ‘establishment.’ 

But the thing to which I take greatest excep- 
tion in this simpliste letter is the implication 
that I excuse Fascist atrocities: which implica- 
tion was secured by extracting one sentence 
from a long article. My belief is that all atroci- 
ties are atrocious, whoever commits them, for 
whatever reason; but that extremist opponents 
of any system—.e. those who identify their tem- 
porary enemies with absolute evil—only suc- 
ceed in intensifying the evil in their enemies. It 
is established that the Nazis’ imprisonment of 
Jews turned into massacre when the policy of 
unconditional surrender had been announced 
to them. The same point is made by Mr. 
Steven Runciman in his History of the 


Crusades: it was the fanatical intolerance of 
the Christians which revived, after the capture 
of Jerusalem, the fanaticism of Islam. 

Lest this letter should appear less than can- 
did, I will add: I am delightéd to have been 
praised in New Times. Its editors sound ex- 
tremely sensible-—Yours faithfully, 

DESMOND STEWART 
13 Clarges Street, W1 


THE POET AND RADIO 


Sir,—Mr. Kingsley Amis in his review of The 
Craft of Letters in England in the Spectator of 
July 13 makes an extraordinary statement in 
connection with the poet and radio. He com- 
ments that ‘to write with the spoken word in 
mind, even if it encourages dilution, must help 
the poet, not of course because “verbal music” 
is of the least importance, but because the 
spoken word requires clarity.” The dropping of 
‘verbal music’ is taking the reaction against 
Dylan Thomas to ridiculous lengths. Clarity is 
not a necessarily bad neighbour of ‘verbal 
music,’ as Dr. Edith Sitwell demonstrated in 
her book on Pope. Even if Mr. Amis’s dislike 
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of ‘verbal music’ is limited to the occasion 
when the poet is writing for radio, he is still 
telling the poet to throw away deliberately one 
of his greatest skills—Yours faithfully, 

PAUL CASIMIR 
Public Library, Swindon 


STAGE DESIGNING 


Smr,—Cecil Beaton, in his letter (Spectator, 
June 22), agrees with your theatre critic that 
American stage design is superior to ours, and 
gives a few facts. 

Surely an important reason is that American 
dramatists write plays demanding elaborate 
sets, providing the designer with more than 
three walls to work upon? What would the 
designer of Death of a Salesman do with 
Sailor Beware or The Reluctant Debutante? 
Would an Evening Standard Oscar, and more 
mention of décor by the critics bring us better 
sets, or drawing-room comedies played on two 
levels, with an attic and all mod. con.?—Yours 
faithfully, 

JONATHAN GOODMAN 
The Playhouse, Williamson Square, Liverpool 


Contemporary Arts 


Good and Bad 


BEForE I acquired a set of my own I was not 
attracted by television; indeed, I was repelled 
by it. I remember spending a wet Saturday 
night in an Essex cottage with a back-bencher 
for whose mind and taste I had until then a 
large respect. I was appalled by his childish 
delight in programmes which seemed to me to 
be amateurish and banal. In fact, as an occa- 
sional viewer I never saw a television pro- 
gramme which made me want to own a set. 
This experience, I believe, is a common one. 


Then I was offered a bargain. The people in 
the flat next door were going abroad and 
suggested that I could have their set, aerial, 
insurance and all, if J cared to take over the 
last year of the instalments. By this time the 
Coronation had made television almost respect- 
able and I succumbed. Within a week I was an 
addict, by which I mean a viewer who could 
not switch off. Had I previously seen an un- 
fair sample of the BBC's offerings or had I 
changed? I think television had changed me. 
First came an unconscious acceptance of the 
limitations of the small screen, of the inevitable 
roughness of the medium compared with the 
cinema. But after that came an _ insidious 
weakening of critical standards. That is the 
danger of television. A strange intimacy 
develops between regular performers and your- 
self; you begin to extend to them the tolerance 
you give, say, to the company of a small-town 
rep. where you have a regular seat. Television 
thrives on repetition. Pasteboard characters 
develop over several performances a third 
dimension. I suspect that any sophisticated 
newcomer to the Groves series would find it 
pretty contemptible machine-made stuff, but 
after watching the Groves for a total of about 
ten hours I am almost a member of the family. 
On the night the Groves were choosing new 
curtains the vision of my set went wrong, 
though it was OK for sound, and I listened to 
the dialogue with an utterly childish sense of 
frustration. The other night an occasional 
viewer watched What's My Line? with me and 
wa: quite unable to understand why it is rated 


so highly, although she was immediately capti- 
vated by Gilbert Harding and Lady Barnett. 

These reflections were set in train by Elaine 
Morgan’s Without Vision, a play about the 
impact of television on a Welsh family of 
rather similar composition to the Groves but 
with less money and intellectual children. The 
television set, which originally nobody but the 
houseproud wife had wanted, proved to be 
beyond their means and had to go back; but 
by this time the life of the household had re- 
built itself around the set. Even the pious bed- 
ridden grandfather in his second childhood, and 
his English not very good, had got into the 
habit of crawling downstairs to see Noddy and 
Sooty and the Flower-Pot Men. And he had 
underlined a text in the Methodist Recorder: 
‘Without Vision, the people perish.’ This was, 
I suspect, a rather good play. It certainly made 
those of us to whom television is an occasional 
bit of nonsense in a full life appreciate what a 
liberating effect it has on people with fewer 
resources and a duller environment. The device 
of letting the educated children discuss the 
motives of their simpler parents succeeded 
brilliantly. 

But however dulled the critical faculties may 
become, ability to recognise absolute tosh re- 
mains. The final heat of Top Town, the com- 
petition to decide which town can produce the 
best array of amateur talent, was too pathetic 
to be funny: all those infant phenomena from 
Oxford and Newport, those crooning house- 
wives shown in simpering close-up, typists 
imitating Tiller girls, young men attempting 
barber-shop quartets—should the BBC encour- 
age such misapplication of talent? Variety is 
the entertainment least suitable to television 
even when top-liners are used. With amateurs, 
it is execrable. 

Where television seems to offer unlimited 
scope is for such features as Up To Date, which 
concluded with a programme on Rasputin. This 
highly dramatic story was neatly put in its 
historical perspective by Bryan Cartledge, of 
St. Anthony's, and Francis Williams. A doctor 
convincingly explained Rasputin’s apparent 
immunity to potassium cyanide and Count 
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Alexis Bobrinskoy gave personal reminiscences 
of Czarist Russia in a style as captivating as 
Nikita Balieff's in the days of the Chauve- 
Souris. This was the kind of interesting story 
which English magazines used to tell before 
they discovered the selling power of sex. Tele- 
vision has been left by the magazines with a 
pretty clear field. And recently it has learned to 
use that time-honoured Sunday paper circula- 
tion-raiser, the re-creation of old prize fights. 
Why should it not give us, too, its twin, ‘Tales 
of the Turf, starting. say, with the biography 
of Brown Jack? Another word on Panorama; 
it is still the most intelligent feature on tele- 
vision, but I thought the film of Wyatt's trip 
ty Harlow crude, obvious and uninformative, 
and that those three accomplished people. 
Muggeridge, Spender and Cockburn, though 
capable of explaining the disillusionment of 
the Spanish Civil War, were for personal 
reasons unable to recapture the remarkable 
fervour which the cause aroused among sensi- 
tive and intelligent youth. But what superb 
assurance Muggeridge now has before the 
cameras! I can think of no other part-time 
broadcaster so completely professional. 

JOHN BEAVAN 


Valadon and Guys 


Now that works by the great artists of the 
Impressionist and immediately post-Impres- 
sionist generation fetch millionaire prices—a 
little Renoir landscape cost £6,000 in the 
sale-room a few days ago—one by one the 
secondary figures are being brought out by the 
London dealers. The latest of these is Suzanne 
Valadon, who died in 1938 at the age of 
seventy-one; thirty-three of her paintings and 
drawings can be seen at the Lefevre Gallery 
until the end of next week. The key to her 
capabilities and artistic character is to be found 
in the assured but unsuitable linear drawings 
reminiscent of Degas and Toulouse-Lautrec in 
their treatment of informal occasions, drawings 
in which the line is so unvarying in emphasis 
and manual pressure that it might have been 
traced from some finer prototype. Women are 
the centre of these drawings and Valadon 
painted best what one must presume, as a one- 
time trapeze performer and as an artist's model, 
she knew best, the very substance and gravity, 
sag and tension of the female figure. What 
accompanies the figure, an imagined landscape, 
a chair, a cushion or these things alone in other 
pictures, have not the same reality, for, with her 
limited gift, she could not make colour and 
pigment embrace and transform things of 
which she had only the eye's experience. Her 
son Maurice Utrillo has given the twentieth 
century its primary image of walls, as surfaces 
and as the facets of a structure; if her version 
of the female body is not so compelling it is 
valuable and persuasive. As Denys Sutton says 
in his useful catalogue introduction: ‘One 
wonders if her delight, like that of Zola, in the 
obvious did not exist as a sort of confirmation 
of her own presence on this earth.’ These are 
robust and likeable pictures. 

The Marlborough Gallery has assembled a 
large exhibition of drawings by Constantin 
Guys, too many, framed and hung against grey 
velvet as they are and in a reverential atmo- 
sphere, not to exhaust the attention, for he is 
an artist better looked at in ones or twos, or at 
least informally. He is always dexterous and 
the dexterity is solid and exact; his brief nota- 
tion of a thing is apt and spirited, but I do not 
wish to see for some time any more of those 
spiky, female feet, those lozenge eyes, those 
bony, flickering horses’ legs, those dense washes 


which turn both crinolines and coiffures into 
eiderdowns. It is obvious that he was a brilliant 
journalist with the required gift for giving spice 
or drama to any incident, but he was content to 
let all these exciting things happen to types or 
to puppets, not to people; his work is a peep- 
show of nineteenth-century modes and man- 
ners and he falls far short of some of his 
English eighteenth- and nineteenth-century 
counterparts—Rowlandson and Keene, for ex- 
ample—in the delineation of character. And 
what he lacks is not just the variety of a 
Dickens but the penetration of a Flaubert. His 
pictorial characteristics are, however, irre- 
sistible, if not for that reason profound, par- 
ticularly perhaps to English tastes, which likes 
what is quick, informal and nervous. Baude- 
laire’s enthusiasm has helped to build a larger 
reputation for Guys than the work will support. 

BASIL TAYLOR 


The Lane Pictures 


Any verdict on the future of the Lane pictures 
(discussed by Brian Inglis on another page) 
should not be influenced by their artistic value 
or by their importance to English or Irish col- 
lections, but, because such considerations can 
hardly be excluded from the argument, they 
should be recognised. Lane was not a super- 
human collector. He bought trivial and 
ephemeral things, some of which appear among 
the thirty-nine pictures in question; their ulti- 
mate home will not be of much account. The 
masterpieces he acquired were not the shocking 
pictures of his generation but of a previous one; 
he bought fine impressionist pictures in a post- 
impressionist period and Professor Bodkin has 
recalled his lack of sympathy for the former's 
interest in Gauguin. But Lane did buy works of 
very great value, Corot’s Palais des Papes. 
Renoir’s Les Parapluies, Manet’s Eva Gonzales, 
a splendid Daumier Don Quixote and excellent 
pictures by Courbet, Monet, Camille Pissarro, 
Degas, when our official taste was still afraid 
of such artists. French painting between 
Delacroix and Cézanne is now established as 
one of the great epochs in European art and is 
likely to maintain its pre-eminent public popu- 
larity for some time. A national collection weak 
in pictures of this period will not only be defi- 
cient but disappointing. Our acceptance of such 
works was not only belated—the majority of 
the Lane pictures were not hung when first 
received—but has come to depend almost 
entirely upon loans and bequests. Remove from 
the National Gallery and the Tate the Chester 
Beatty, the Courtauld and the Lane pictures 
(to mention only the most prominent) and there 
would not be much to show. If the Lane pictures 
are returned to Dublin, as I believe they should 
be, then the State will have to face these alter- 
natives. Either they must accept that we have 
in this respect missed the bus and hope that, as 
the years pass, the gifts and loans and bequests 
of generous and more enlightened individuals 
will fill the gaps. Or they must decide not to 
anticipate such beneficence and find the money 
to attempt replacement of the lost pictures. The 
search will not be easy and the purse will have 
to be long. BASIL TAYLOR 


Italian Opera in London 


THE current dispute about English and foreign 
voices sharpened interest in the sheer vocal 
quality of the singing in the Italian season at 
Covent Garden. It was not a great season, 
though the directors did their best by engaging 
Tagliavini and Gobbi. Tagliavini established 
himself beyond question within the first few 
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bars as the one and only great modern Italian 
tenor in the class of Caruso and Gigli. His 
voice is of steel, finely tempered to the same 
flawless quality and strength throughout. It is 
not divided into ‘head’ and ‘chest’ registers, and 
there is no change, or at any rate no audible 
change, in his method of producing it at any 
point on his way up the scale. His top D comes 
out as solid in physique as the octave below it, 
and apparently as easily. And he can hold it for 
five minutes on end, as it seemed, without a 
quiver, firm as a rock. The other famous bawl- 
ing Italian tenors of our time are half-trained 
amateurs in comparison. 

But Tagliavini was, or rather became, off 
form on the first night of Tosca. Having estab- 
lished his authority, he had to watch the 
audience taking better to the rather less dis- 
tinguished singtng of Zinka Milanov, and the 
harder he tried to win their greater enthusiasm 
back from her, the less finely he sang, until in 
the last act he had every stop out, and was 
sobbing and indulging in other substitutes for 
good singing worthy only of his distant rival 
you-know-who. It was all to no avail. The 
audience that failed sufficiently to recognise his 
greatness at first, certainly knew when he 
lapsed from it, and Milanov won the day. She 
was singing on an impressive scale, much more 
finely than on some of her records, and with 
moments of great beauty of expression, all of 
which went far to make up for the lack of any 
great natural beauty in her voice, and deserved 
some at least—but surely not all—of the 
audience's cheers. 

Rigoletto was dominated by Gobbi, who 
showed himself once again one of the supreme 
all-round masters (vocal, musical and dramatic) 
of his art and his part, with which he was able 
to do whatever he liked, and bring it off—ex- 
cept, for my taste, in Act 2, where he dealt rather 
too freely with the notes. Hilde Gueden seems 
on the first night to have disappointed many, 
but I heard her on the second night and found 
her splendid in almost everything except ‘Caro 
Nome’ itself. Her transformation into an Italian 
singer seemed to me complete, and completely 
successful, and I look forward to hearing much 
more of her in future in such parts as this. 
which suit her ideally. The tenor was Nicola 
Filacuridi, a sweet-toned and highly musical 
singer, with nothing of Tagliavini’s grand 
manner or strength of voice, nor his perfect 
evenness of quality, but with great richness and 
variety of colour and expression in both voice 
and singing. He gave great pleasure throughout, 
gnd it became spellbound admiration in Act 4, 
at ‘La donna e mobile,’ which he sang with « 
sensitivity of phrasing and a control of breath 
and of soft tone that matched those of Richard 
Lewis's marvellous performance of ‘Il mio 
tesoro’ in Don Giovanni at Glyndebourne the 
week before, and made this tenor showpiece. 
like that one, a magical experience, and the 
most memorable moment of the whole per- 
formance. Each verse was different in dynamic 
treatment, each perfect, and the whole song 
shaped with a musical art and fineness of feel- 
ing that no tenor, and especially no Italian 
tenor, is ever expected to be gifted with. 

Both performances were conducted by Argeo 
Quadri, who was competent and lively, but 
lacked the authority and personality to mould 
the individual contributions of his vocal stars 
into a coherent performance, with the result 
that in neither work were we ever carried away 
by the music, only by the great moments in the 
singing. But this is perhaps all that most people 
expect, or even want, from an Italian season. 


COLIN MASON 
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Cinema 


WEDDING BREAKFAST. (Empire.-———THE Basy 
AND THE BATTLESHIP. (Warner.}——On, La- 
La, CHERI. (Berkeley.——Away ALL Boats. 
(Gaumont.}——ANYTHING Goes. (Plaza.) 

BEING nosy, I like films about other people’s 

domestic habits; but only when they look like 

people and not like actors trying to look like 
people. Ernest Borgnine (he who played Marty) 
is that rare bird in the cinema, an unmistakable 
person—which does not mean he is not an actor 
as well, but only that he has not acquired that 
cinematic patina that so often ends by making 
film actors appear quite distinct (not better or 
worse but different) from ordinary mortals. 

More exotically, this is also true of Bette 

Davis, and between the pair of them and 

Richard Brooks’s direction, Gore Vidal’s script 

(from a play by Paddy Chayefsky, who wrote 

Marty), and the acting of a beautifully suitable 

cast, Wedding Breakfast turns out a small and 

satisfying masterpiece. 

Like Marty, the film penetrates the daily life 
of a poorish and almost closed community, in 
this case the Bronx Irish, where Pa is a taxi- 
driver who has been saving for a lifetime to 
buy his own cab, Ma a squarish person who 
tries to compensate for an unromantic marriage 
by demanding romance from her daughter, and 
Jane, who is pretty and very young, is engaged 
(far too prosaically, in Ma’s opinion) to a 
spectacled young schoolmaster. When the pair 


decide to get married quietly, with only the 
family attending, Ma blows up. If Jane has not 
the right romantic instmets, they must be in- 
jected into her—there must be limousines, and 
a band, a wedding breakfast at five dollars a 
head, a vast satin album of photographs, 
bridesmaids, a matron-of-honour, the best hotel 
in town, a monster of a cake . . . before she 
finishes, it is clear Ma’s plans will swallow up 
all Pa’s $4,000, and with it his taxi, his ambi- 
tions, and his peace of mind. The solution, 
which I will not give away, is, though a shade 
abrupt, satisfactory both artistically and senti- 
mentally, and from Mr. Borgnine’s Pa and Miss 
Davis’s Ma down the acting is a delight. Debbie 
Reynolds is a pleasant surprise as Jane: deli- 
cate yet practical, a curiously adult adolescent, 
confident of her sterling love beside her 
mother’s tinsel dreams of it, she strikes exactly 
the right contemporary note; and out of the 
blue in the small part of her best friend Alice 
comes a face I cannot remember seeing before 
but feel confident of seeing again: the name is 
Joan Camden, the personality quite unforget- 
table, and the performance (just a few moments 
confessing she cannot afford to buy a dress) 
extraordinarily moving. Miss Davis's accent, I 
must admit, had me foxed, having no connec- 
tion that I could hear with any part of Ireland 
that ever I came across; but her appalling and 
impressive emotional collapse towards the end, 
the neurotic girlish vision in her four-square 
body, her whole portrait of a class and outlook, 
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had me fascinated; and the whole film struck 
me as being heart-warming without sentimen- 
tality, at once funny and persuasive, lyrical (at 
moments), yet refreshingly down-to-earth. 

The Baby and the Battleship has one joke, 
which you can guess from the title—big tough 
sailors changing nappies and knitting socks for 
the stowaway infant aboard; with John Mills, 
Richard Attenborough, and a moderately 
amusing cast that left me, I must confess, un- 
amused. Director: Jay Lewis. 

Oh, La-La, Chéri also has one sort of joke, 
which again you can guess from the title, and is 
even less amusing. With Dany Robin and 
Daniel Gelin. Director: Gaspard-Huit. 

Away All Boats, a fair to middling American 
battleship story of war in the Pacific, is raised 
from the humdrum by some brilliant fighting 
sequences in terrifying colour and close-up. 
Director: Joseph Pevney. 

The old Bing Crosby musical Anything Goes 
is remade by Robert Lewis with some good 
Cole Porter tunes but an air—despite the en- 
chanting Mitzi Gaynor—of rather hollow 
jollity. Mr. Crosby goes through with it look- 
ing rather apprehensive, perhaps because the 
young woman the script assigns to him—the 
dancer Jeanmaire—reveals herself in mufti as 
curiously intimidating: with two of the most 
alarming rows of teeth I ever met with, she 
seems strictly, you would say, anthropo- 
phagous. ISABEL QUIGLY 


THREE GROTESQUES 


STREET-WALKER 


But Mrs. McGonigle always found him out 


Sooner or later, and motherly gathered him in. 


The girl who was sure she’d been murdered for love (or 


as near as damn it) walked the black-laquered street. 
She wished for closer identity with her feet, 
but retained the sense she had been here before. 


Truly a man is never lonely here, _ 
And least of all at the moment of wild escape 
In the telephone booth: a moment of bliss and fear 


Between this world and the next, between fire and rape. 


Were those her tears aloft within the lamps? 








XUM 


The wet leaves stuffed her heart and this was just 
as well: for there seemed localised the thrust. 
Was that her blood among the pavement-damps? 


Her ghost with powerful rubbery strides went through 
the shine of night which so had lost its grip 

on facts, that flesh and cars were all aslip. 

Her archetypes were statues firm and true. 


She smiled to think that having thus her heart 
immortalised and with particular knife 
done universal crime upon her life, 
her lover slept consummate in his art. 
KATHLEEN NOTT 


ESCAPE 


Fleeing from Mrs. McGonigle, Mr. Smith 
Took refuge in a public telephone booth, 
Whence he rang, as he always did, forthwith, 
The Gospel Tabernacle, home of Truth. 


Mrs. McGonigle, meanwhile, searched the streets, 
Asking herself, as she did so, why she did. 
His life with her, she knew, was a nest of sweets 
From which he beat it, now and again, and hid. 


And every time he ended up on his knees 
Among his burning friends at Gospel Hall, 

Who put his soul through fire, and gave it ease 

With balm from the Apostles, especially Paul. 


These were his most exciting days, no doubt, 
Groaning and urging a consciousness of sin; 


GEORGE JOHNSTON 


BALLROOM BACCHANTE 


Sexophonic, brazen Cretan 

screams the Muse, by drumsticks beaten. 
Nymph and satyr, corybantic 

here make hay—and their hay’s antic. 


Spastic marionette, her shape 

is formal; his, a lawless drape. 

See him giving all he’s got 

while she is swinging what he’s not. 

See her, see her twirl and give him 

all that goes with having rhythm; 
barebacked, bottom, like a ship’s 

rolling as she rides and dips. 

And lo! the face that sways those hips. .. 


Painted china, chilly, dumb 
and (not in tempo) chewing gum. 


So whether truth is Be or Do, 
a lie at heart would seem implied— 
and even if her heart be true, 
that bosom’s clearly falsified. 


The Golden Age is gone, alas! 
Be taught, then, by this Child of Jazz 


to brazen out our age of brass. 
ALLAN RODWAY 











Poets of the Fifties 


By ANTHONY HARTLEY 


anthology of modern poetry for a year or two, and now, 

it seems, we are in for a spate of them. The earliest two 
arrivals are The Chatto Book of Modern Poetry, edited by 
C. Day Lewis and John Lehmann* and ranging from 1915 to 
1955, and Robert Conquest’s anthology of contemporary 
poets, New Lines.t Faced with this, there is nothing left for 
the reviewer to do but talk about The Situation of English 
Poetry in 1956—words which, on a British Council pamphlet 
or a PEN lecture, send a shudder of despair through the most 
hardened amateur of cultural politics. However, even this is 
preferable to speaking at insufficient length about individual 
poets, and, for reasons which, I hope, will become clear later 
on, a reconsideration of the whole position may be useful just 
at the moment. 


|’ never rains but it pours. There had not been a new 


* * * 


Well, the first thing to be said about the poet’s position in 
1956 is that it is not so dusty as all that. There now appears to 
be no danger of his actually disappearing and, to judge from 
Mr. Conquest’s nine poets, most of whom are round about the 
age of thirty, he does get his work published these days. 
Whether at the Fantasy Press, Reading University or a general 
publisher, it is not too hard for a young poet to get into print. 
Of course, he will not make any money out of it, but in the 
history of poetry the making of money has been exceptional 
anyway, and there is always the BBC. What matters is that 
printing costs and public inattention do not seem to be driving 
poetry off the market. Mr. Conquest’s anthology is, indeed, 
a fairly impressive testimony to the fact that there are quite 
a large number of young poets around who are producing 
work of a reasonable standard of competence, and it is doubt- 
ful if, ten years ago, this could have been said with any 
assurance. Poetry, in fact, seems to me to be in a much 
healthier state now than for some time past, and, to understand 
why, it is helpful to look back a little over the history of 
English twentieth-century poetry. 

Glancing at the new Chatto anthology (why from 1915 and 
why the arbitrary exclusion of America?), the first impression 
is that we have little cause to be ashamed of the production 
of the last forty years. Here are at least two poets (Eliot and 
Yeats) who can unquestionably be called great, while runners- 
up include names like Thomas Hardy, Edward Thomas, 
Walter de la Mare, Robert Graves and W. H. Auden. That is 
not so bad—especially considering the large number of people 
who have produced one or two good poems over that period. 
There are quite a lot of good twentieth-century poems—a 
fact which sometimes tends to get overlooked amid lamenta- 
tion of past glories. 

What are we to do if we want to simplify this confused 
picture? There are, I think, three main strands that can be 
discerned, but, in order to avoid misunderstandings, I should 


® Chatto and Windus, 15s. 
¢ Macmillan, 12s. 6d. 
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say here and now that this is purely a working hypothesis on 
my part and that I do not regard any one poet or any one 
poem as necessarily falling into these categories. One of the 
main difficulties in criticism is to present an over-simplification 
so that you can escape from it afterwards. I hope that I have 
succeeded this time, if not on former occasions. The first 
strand, then, is one of wit and metaphysical irony. This poetry 
is ‘modernistic,’ critical and often with a content of satire or 
social criticism. It predominated during the Thirties until it 
was replaced, under the belated influence of Surrealism, by 
a kind of romanticism with apocalyptic overtones which was 
the main type of poetry produced during the war years. One 
of its characteristics, which it took from Surrealism, was a 
tendency to regard the writing of poetry as a kind of substitute 
religion. The third strand is what might be called the distinc- 
tively English tradition—a humanism, a natural piety before 
the object and the individual, provide the inspiration for a 
deeply felt, delicately shaded poetry associated with names 
like Edward Thomas, R. S. Thomas and part of Robert 
Graves’s work (I am well aware that all these are Welshmen). 
This type of poetry has continued to be written without too 
much fuss throughout the twentieth century. It is from the 
coming and going between the first two categories that literary 
history has been made. And particularly the history of English 
poetry since the last war. 

During the war years we all suffered considerably under the 
New Apocalypse. It seemed then and it seems now that a great 
deal of intolerably pretentious verse was being written at that 
time. The trouble with quasi-mystical Surrealism is that almost 
anyone can fake it up to a certain level, but that, when it fails, 
it fails completely. The position during the Forties was that a 
whole group of poets were running around like mice exclaim- 
ing, ‘Look, I’m a poet!’ and refusing any compromise with 
that normal orientation to human life which poets, like other 
writers, ignore at their peril. One felt that the cloud) 
obscurantism of their style was being used to hide the fact 
that they could not handle their material. No wonder that the 
reaction associated with the influence of William Empson as 
poet and critic was sharp—so sharp that for a time there was 
some danger of poetry being reduced to the cult of the crossword 
puzzle. As between poets baring their anemic hearts and poets 
demonstrating the mechanism of their frontal lobes, there is 
little to choose, but, as Mr. Conquest points out in his 
introduction, Mr. Empson’s influence did have two good 
effects. It restored to respectability the idea that a poem must 
be about something, and it caused more attention to be paid 
to technique. After 1948 it was no longer possible for a young 
poet to base his work on the prone’and speechless dialect of 
the psychiatrist’s couch. 

Looking at Mr. Conquest’s poets, it is easy to see that things 
have levelled out since then. He has included all types of 
poet. Philip Larkin, for instance, is in the tradition of English 
humanism, Kingsley Amis goes for wit and a nice brand of 
delicately wry sentiment, while Elizabeth Jennings is a 
romantic, whose dream world has been chastened by severer 
forms and gains considerably from it. Behind Thom Gunn's 
exterior toughness there is a curious note of elegaic nostalgia 
which gives him his own individual quality. I have spoken of 
many of these poets elsewhere, so shall not talk about them in 
detail. It is pleasant to have them in one volume, and, in 
particular, it is good to see a number of poems by John 
Holloway together for the first time. But certainly here there 
is no question of a unified style emerging. Perhaps, however. 
there is still rather more realisation of the dangers of mystical 
guff than there is of those of Empsonianism (the danger of 
playing it too safe, of being dull). For instance, John Wain, 
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who was the founder-member of the Empson discovery league 
way back in 1947 and whose collected poems* have just been 
published, would now, I feel, gain from developing the 
frustrated romanticism that lies at the bottom of his most 
intellectual poems. His best poetry takes its tone from the 
note of longing behind it, and the apparatus of modern culture 
gets in the way of this. . 

For the tougher attitude of the late Forties and early 
Fifties has produced a discipline which should keep poets from 
being mushy for some time to come. Now they should let it 
rip. Some spadework has been done, but poetry depends on 
a willingness_on the writer’s part to chance his arm, to risk 
making a fool of himself. There was a period when strict 
discipline and the application of intellect was necessary to save 
us from the bards and the shamans, and, thank God, that is 
now over. A reversion to dynamic romanticism is what is 
wanted, though for this it is by no means necessary to sacrifice 
the gains in technique and intellectual standards of the last 
ten years. The future of English poetry lies, so I believe, in a 
more direct type of lyricism. This is romanticism, if you like, 
but it is romanticism with the nonsense removed and has no 
connection with the incantatory rubbish of the Forties. In 1956 
it is possible for the first time in many years for the poet to 
write directly about the world around him, to celebrate it 
in the-real sense of the word. And this celebration, springing 
from a sane hedonism and an absence of all but hypothetical 
belief, might provide the basis for a poetry that should be in 
some sense more human that that of the last twenty years. 


South Wales 


THE QUEEN’s Wates: SoutH Wates. By H. L. V. Fletcher. 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 18s.) 


Gower. By Olive Phillips. (Robert Hale, 18s.) 


IF a novelist or a biographer has fallen on hard times he is hereby 
tipped off to get himself signed up for one of the regional guides 
or parish-pump travel books which nowadays come deluging 
from the presses. In my corner of the world it can sometimes 
seem no more than a few hours between the appearance of one 
profusely illustrated work on Radnorshire, Breconshire, Cardigan- 
shire, Pembrokeshire. Carmarthenshire and Glamorganshire 
(including the Gower Peninsula) and the outbreak of the next 
volume on places of historical and cultural interest in the counties 
of South Wales (including the Gower Peninsula: with 100 photo- 
graphs). I often wonder who reads these things, and why. There 
is a substantial pleasure in finding places we enjoy and admire, 
and even simply those we know, described or pictured between 
hard covers. But would this interest, plus that of the straight- 
forward tourist, account for the readership of such books? Are 
they ever looked at by men who have never been, or contemplated 
going, to Glamorganshire, let alone the Gower Peninsula? A little 
article for somebody there, perhaps even a little thesis. 

Of these two books, both of them well above average, Mr. 
H. L. V. Fletcher’s is the more official-looking and exhaustive. 
It embodies a great deal of local history, anecdotes and general 
information, all most amiably written up. In such ways this is an 
excellent survey. The citation on the jacket, however, is slightly 
misleading. The book contains, we are told, ‘the stories and 
pictures of all the places of interest in Radnorshire, Breconshire, 
Cardiganshire’ and the rest. The inexact word is ‘all.’ Mr. Fletcher 
could justly claim that places of interest are usually taken to be 
places of historical and antiquarian interest, but it is surely very 
odd to say of Margam, Glamorganshire, that it contains the 
largest Aleppo pine in the British Isles, and reputedly the largest 
orangery in the world, without so much as hinting that it also 
contains (if that is the term) the largest steelworks in Europe. If 
not itself a place of interest, the steelworks’ status as a fact is 








*A Worp CARVED ON A SILL. By John Wain. (Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, 10s. 6d.) 
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Hammond Innes 
The Mary Deare 


‘A remarkably readable and consistently exciting novel of the 
sea, which maintains its pace until the last chapter.’ 

—PETER QUENNELL 
‘The story is first rate and the climax one of the most thrilling 
that | can remember.’—SPECTATOR 


Book Society Recommendation 12s 6d 


Roy Farran 
The Day After Tomorrow 


Another novel by the author of Winged Dagger, based on his 
own wartime experiences, telling of the escape of a British 
officer from German occupied Greece. 12s 6d 


Anthony Sampson 


Drum 


A book of great importance. The author takes you into the 
homes of Africans and captures their irresponsible gaiety and 
colourful talk, their love of jazz and jiving. J//ustrated. 16s 


Portrait of 


Southern Africa 
Hans Reich 


‘A masterpiece of its kind, very highly recommended for its 
beautiful pictures of the African landscape, peoples and animals 
between the Cape and the Zambezi river. —JOSEPH TAGGART 
100 illustrations in colour. 25s 


CRIME CLUB 


Nina Bawden 
The Solitary Child 


Violent death and suspicion! A story that moves towards a 
nightmare climax. 10s 6d 





Collins 
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presumably of a certain interest, at least as much as the fact that, 
say, in 1777 someone drew Margam Abbey. I know what the 
tourist is after, but these days it would do him no harm to fit in 
a glance at a steelworks between taking a brass-rubbing and 
peering at a Norman rood-screen. And another thing he should 
perhaps have been told is that in Llandeilo, provided he knows 
just where to look for it, he can get the worst lunch in South 
Wales (including the Gower Peninsula). 

Miss Olive Phillips’s book, which contains some of the finest 
photographs I have ever seen, is not selective in this or any way. 
Her Gower is not merely the rural Peninsula; its boundaries are 
those of the medizval lordship of Gower—or roughly of the 
parliamentary constituency plus Swansea—and it stretches right 
up into the industrial valleys. She writes as engagingly as Mr. 
Fletcher, though much more chattily. There is much to be said 
for a chronicler who can get a New Stone Age circle, the ‘hot 
blast’ method in the iron industry, Mr. Wynford Vaughan 
Thomas's father, Dafydd ap Gwilym and the Ystalyfera Public 
Prize Band into a couple of pages. This remarkable volume is 
larded with verse extracts, running from Ann of Swansea (‘Mis- 
fortune, with imperious sway,/Impels me far from Swansea Bay’) 
to Mr. Cyril Gwynn: 

Take for instance Fairwood Common, wild expanse of gorse 
and bog, 

And compare it with the Hafod, with its traffic all agog, 

Or the view from Penmaen roadways, of a village on the shore, 

Oxchurch with its wooded background, what a contrast to 
Landore. 

. . . All along the country highways, lofty trees arrest the eye, 

But in the industrial area, belching stacks obscure the sky. 

. KINGSLEY AMIS 


Two Generals 


FRESHLY REMEMBERED. By Cecil Aspinall Oglander. (Hogarth 
Press, 25s.) 

Coote BaHapDurR. By E. W. Sheppard. (Werner Laurie, 25s.) 

AN acute attack of envy is likely to be the curious result of reading 
the lives of these two eighteenth-century generals, at least for those 
who long for a freer society with rich opportunities for the stranger 
and wilder varieties of human temperament. Thomas Graham, of 
Fintry, afterwards Lord Lynedoch, was an unusually rich Scottish 
laird who suffered from acute dromophilia. Married to a con- 
sumptive of extraordinary beauty, he restlessly moved back and 
forth from Scotland, to London, the Midlands, Paris, Portugal and 
the Riviera, where his wife finally succumbed to her disease. Seek- 
ing distraction, he cruised with the British Fleet in the Mediter- 
ranean, got himself appointed at the age of forty-five an ADC for 
the defence of Toulon, and fell so deeply in love with the military 
life that he raised a regiment (the 90th) at his own expense and 
became its colonel on a temporary commission. For the next 
twelve years he and his regiment met only briefly, as he chased 
military glory through the length and breadth of Europe and 
the Near East. In the end he obtained his permanent commission 
through his performance in Sir John Moore’s retreat to Corunna. 
A general at last, he fought, at the age of sixty-three, his first and 
only battle at Barrosa. He spent the rest of the Peninsular War as 
Wellington’s second-in-command. At sixty-six he retired, founded 
the United Services Club, and devoted himself to furious Whig 
politics. In his nineties he was still rattling through France and 
Spain, visiting his old battlefields, and exhausting his young heir. 
Such an astonishing career could only have been achieved in a 
society free from veneration of professionalism. It is sad that such 
a fabulous character should be so ill served by his biographer, But 
this book is sad stuff—obtuse, dull, ill-made. 

It is a relief to turn to Major Sheppard’s book, so neatly 
written and constructed. Although Eyre Coote lacks the richness 
of Thomas Graham, his life was far from dull. Few Commanders- 
in-Chief of India have begun their careers, as he did, by being 
cashiered for cowardice. Eyre Coote, however, throve on rebuffs 
and controversy. He spent his life in an acrimonious struggle with 
the civilian government of the East India Company, managing 
even to quarrel with Warren Hastings—not once, but several 
times. In any other age his appallingly prickly temperament would 
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have frustrated his career; as it was, it merely frustrated his 
enemies. The difficulty of getting along with Eyre Coote was well 
worth the tribulation. Major Sheppard ranks him, as a general, 
only below Marlborough and Wellington. His eye for terrain and 
tactical advantage has rarely been bettered and the triumph of the 
British in India was due more to him than to the flamboyant and 
suicidal Clive. Major Sheppard has produced a short, but enthral- 
ling, study of Eyre Coote which should be widely read—it deserves 


to be. J. H. PLUMB 
An Odd Fish 


OLD Four.ecs. By J. L. B. Smith. (Longmans, 21s.) 


THERE is usually a row going on between the Augustans in at 
least one department of the Natural History Museum in London 
and the tough, publish-and-be-damned scientists of South Africa 
who have discovered a few good things in their time. It’s fairly 
easy to see how the trouble starts. The veldt is a dry storehouse 
with a fossil record going back to the beginning of biological 
time. There is reason for thinking that not only Man but life itself 
arose in what are now the old rocks of Rhodesia. And when any- 
thing turns up, as it often does, the South Africans are tempted 
to publish without so much as a by-your-leave to the museum 
men of SW7 who are sitting on top of crates of reference 
material. Then the rude remarks slowly seep out of the pages of 
the learned journals. Robert Broom, who unearthed many of the 
skulls of the so-called South African ape-men, used to get hopping 
mad at the mere sound of South Kensington. And now it looks as 
if the war has been carried to sea. Dr. Smith, a chemist by train- 
ing, who had much to do with the discovery of the coelacanth, 
the ‘fish with legs,’ is astonished at the museum, and Smith is an 
astonishing fellow himself. 

It is to his great credit that he recognised the coelacanth from 
a rough sketch made shortly after the first speciman was caught 
in 1939, But from that point onwards Old Fourlegs became an 
obsession. Smith rang up prime ministers; he chartered planes, 
plastered the seaports with leaflets offering £100 reward for the 
capture of another and eventually, breathlessly, with more 
ballyhoo than usually follows the birth of quintuplets, he got 
‘one helluva fish.’ 

But what fish? The fishes as a whole are practically all ‘living 
fossils.’ They are essentially the same as they were seventy million 
years ago. The almost unchanged ancestors of the coelacanth are 
certainly a good deal older than that but they are by no means 
‘missing links’; they don’t connect other types of known animals, 
and it is very doubtful indeed whether they will throw any light 
on the ancestry of Man. But Smith got his fish before the French 
stepped in and organised a coelacanth industry based on 
Madagascar. He has told the story as nobody else could tell it 
and the museum comes in for some rude remarks from what must 
be the most enthusiastic fisherman alive. An odd book, an odd, 
likeable man, and quite an odd fish. JOHN HILLABY 


A Cocteau Collection 
Paris ALBUM 1900-1914. By Jean Cocteau. (W. H. Allen, 16s.) 


WHEN he was a child Jean Cocteau hated to get useful presents. 
The magic of Christmas was ruined for him by a pencil-box or 
a metronome. In Paris Album, a collection of his illustrated 
articles originally written for Le Figaro, his penci]-box is so non- 
utilitarian and his metronome so irregular that there is no fear 
of the reader becoming disenchanted. 

M. Cocteau is a poet, and, as he says, ‘poets walk some distance 
above the ground on quickly melting snow,’ the danger being that 
the ghosts of the past, in this case the ghosts of 1900-14, assume 
imaginative shapes. The characters he has chosen to describe in 
these years when he was a boy are all patterned on a grand scale, 
leading their frivolous or tragic lives with a splendid detachment 
from the ordinary. Like a collector of rare butterflies he stabs his 
exotic beauties to the page with a swift thrust, loitering over some 
in loving admiration, dismissing others with a few significant 
words. From a vanished world, so incredible in retrospect, he 
resurrects the gaudiest, most brilliantly patterned prizes of his 
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recollection. The drawers of the cabinet slide out to reveal his 
family, notably his grandfather who had a silver bath in which 
he kept boots and books, the great violinist Sarasate, Polaire, 
Sarah Bernhardt, Isadora Duncan, the notorious de Max. Here 
spread out in their peacock blues are Anna de Noailles, Rostand, 
the much-feared dramatic critic Catulle Mendés who looked ‘like 
a lion and a turbot,’ Mistinguett, Colette, and the Empress 
Eugénie. 

Whether dealing lengthily or lightly with these trophies, 
Cocteau’s wizardry with the pen is undeniable. He juggles 
dangerously with words and when he lets them fall they drop 
into a priceless design, startlingly unconventional but supremely 
graphic. For example, concerning Reynaldo Hahn singing a 
Chabrier song: *. . . with his cigarette in one corner of his mouth 
and his exquisite voice in the other, his eyes turned heavenwards, 
all the little formal garden of his blue cheeks turned towards the 
darkness, and the rest of him freewheeling down a gentle 
nocturnal slope behind the piano.’ 

Cocteau has never lost the childlike wonder which turns the 
world into a fairyland, and these souvenirs of his youth—his mother 
dressing for the Opera, his first visit to the circus, the grandes 
cocottes, ‘sacred scarabs armed with asparagus holders’ at the 
Palais de Glace, Villefranche and the fashions of 1900—are all 
studies in the marvellous, detailed, tinselled, and nostalgically 
inflated into iridescent balloons. 

A captivating book and faultlessly translated by Margaret 
Crosland, whose task can have been by no means easy, 


VIRGINIA GRAHAM 
Muscle-Man 


DumB-BELLS AND Carrot Strips. By Mary Macfadden. (Gol- 
lancz, 18s.) 
HAVING committed themselves to the proposition that all men are 
created equal, the Americans spend huge mounds of dollars each 
year in trying to correct the self-evident fact that men develop 
unequally. Hence ‘You Too Can Have a Body Like Mine,’ ‘They 
laughed when I sat down at the piano, but . . .” and ‘Practice 
psychiatry on your friends with this handy self-instruction kit.’ 
Hence also the success of merciless quacks like Bernarr Macfadden 
who exploit some existing fact—in his case that self-discipline 
can produce surprising physical results—into a machine for 
squeezing money out of the credulous. In this bitter book his 
wife leaves out no loving touch to prove that Macfadden was a 
fraud, a cheat, a liar, cruel in his sexual demands, pretending 
they were for something other than self-gratification. He picked 
up his wife in a competition for a ‘perfect woman,’ what we would 
now call a 38-22-36 girl, and put her in tights as a come-on for 
gaping provincials as he toured around showing off his muscles, 
which ‘he expanded partly by the use of trick lighting. Mrs. 
Macfadden herself claims ‘credit’ for one of the most appalling 
ideas in American journalism—the ‘True Story’ magazine. Her 
husband exploited the idea and made a fortune out of it, adding 
other ways of raping the American intelligence and depressing 
the nation to a level of boobishness which made even Mencken 
despair. The redeeming feature of this book is that Mary Mac- 
fadden shows a nice sense of irony, as when she understates her 
husband’s fury at being given a pair of pyjamas for a wedding 
present: “Trousers in bed, he said, were a sinister invention 
calculated to thwart the inspirational moment of procreation; 
an unnatural and serious interference with the production of the 
human race.’ GERARD FAY 


The New Town Style 


BurKE STREET. By George Scott-Moncrieff. (Richard Paterson, 
8s. 6d.) 
EVERYTHING changes; even in Edinburgh. For those who have 
lived much in this ‘immutable and precipitous city,’ however, no 
change has been more profound than the quite recent disap- 
pearance of the New Town style of life which had its origin in 
the noble eighteenth- and early nineteenth-century expansion of 
the Capital from its perched position on the rock. The shell of 





The Last 
of the Wine 


The Last of the Wine is a superb historical novel. The 
writing is Attic in quality, unforced, clear, delicate. The 
characterization is uniformly successful and most 
difficult of all, the atmosphere of Athens is realized in 
masterly fashion. Miss Renault is not only obviously 
familiar with the principal sources: She has disciplined 
her imagination so that the reader ceases to question the 
authenticity of her fictions.”’ Times Literary Supplement. 


“Socratic dialogue is brilliantly rendered, rather more 
plausibly than in Jowett’s Plato. Likewise, although the 
narrative style reads like a modern translation, it’s sensi- 
tive and altogether fitting, even in the occasional vio- 
lence of the epithets, balanced elsewhere by discretion 
and rational self-espect .. . Morally and aesthetically, 
it seems to me extraordinarily rich.” RICHARD MAYNE, 
New Stateman and Nation, 


‘Miss Renault has created for herself and for her 
readers an Athens which may pass well enough for the 
real thing. It is never static or boring. She has mixed 
her own people with the great historic names, Socrates, 
Alcibiades, Xenophon, Plato and others so that they 
blend perfectly and meet on equal terms . . . The extent 
of her success is considerable. The Last of the Wine is 
a novel of quality.” ERIC GILLET Truth, 


16s. net. 
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The Protestant Bishop 


EDWARD F. CARPENTER 


‘Henry Compton, Bishop of London from 1675 to 1713, 
was a straightforward, uncomplicated character who 
played a leading role at a time when religion and 


politics were almost interchangeable terms. Canon 
Carpenter in this lively study, the first full-length bio- 
graphy of Compton, calls him ‘twice born’ because .. . 
there was a heartfelt piety under his political and eccle- 


siastical ‘busy-ness’.”” Times Literary Supplement. 


“The years of his episcopate were some of the most 

stirring in English history. They were the years of the 

Exclusion Bill, the Popish Plot, the Trials of the Seven 

Bishops, the Glorious Revolution.” Sunday Times. 
35s. net. 
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that New Town remains partly to console us, but there are outer 
flanges of it, such as George’s Square, which are outside the New 
Town proper, but which are under threat of destruction from 
(of all quarters) the University. 

Mr. Scott-Moncrieff has invented in the George’s Square 
district an imaginary small street which is about to be destroyed. 
He has peopled it in memory and in fancy with folk of the New 
Town style of life whom he can remember from his youth in 
Edinburgh. No doubt some of these characters in the imaginary 
Burke Street are partially portraits; some, however, are a novelist’s 
creation. But all are recognisably of Edinburgh and authentically 
of the 1920s and early Thirties. That may not sound so very 
long ago, but anyone who knew the New Town style of life in 
Edinburgh in these two decades will recall how much of the 
previous century lingered on in that ambience. 

Mr. Scott-Moncrieff has, with something considerably more 
than charm and a sense of nostalgia, revoked the past of a part 
of Edinburgh for us. He is. writing about what he knows, and, 
though his affection and perception are strong, he never senti- 
mentalises. He has invented an imaginary ‘I’ who once lived in 
Burke Street as a boy and a youth—this again may be partly a 
self-portrait—but the imaginary observer never embarrassingly 
mourns his lost youth. 


Will this little book interest people outside Edinburgh? It 
ought to. So much that was gracious, individual, humorous and 
delightful lived on into the later stages of the New Town style 
of Edinburgh that it belonged to all Scotland, indeed to the United 
Kingdom. MORAY MCLAREN 


The Atlantic Sea-War 


WaLkKeR, R.N. By T. Robertson. (Evans, 16s.) 
BATTLE OF THE RIVER PLATE. By Dudley Pope. (Kimber, 18s.) 


IN The Golden Horseshoe Mr. Terence Robertson wrote the 
biography of Otto Kretschmer, the most successful of all U-boat 
captains: it is therefore fitting that he should now give us the 
story of Frederic Walker, the most lethal of U-boat destroyers. 
From the first Walker was the naval ‘outsider,’ the brilliant King’s 
Medallist whose aggressive, independent spirit did not fit easily 
into the rigid pattern of peace-time routine. He barely scraped 
through to Commander, and was then passed over for Captain— 
yet paradoxically, had he not been, it is unlikely we should ever 
have heard of him; for when war came, he was still junior enough 
to command a convoy escort. 

So began a brief and shining career in which he and his ships 
were credited with twenty-one U-boats definitely destroyed. 
Inevitably there has been the comparison with Nelson—yet for 
once it seems apt. Both men hated the enemy with a savage, 
impersonal hatred which gave to their work a dynamic driving 
force; both were brilliant and original tacticians (Walker’s famous 
‘creeping attack’ was in its own way just as revolutionary as 
Nelson’s plans at Trafalgar and the Nile); both were individualists 
who clashed with authority yet who lived to see authority heap 
them with honours and glory (Walker’s total rewards amounted to 
a CB, four DSOs, special promotion and extra seniority); and 
both died at the age of forty-seven, their work accomplished and 
with victory in sight. 

Kapitan zur See Hans Langsdorff also died prematurely—but 
without either victory or honour. His destruction first of his 
ship and then of himself is his own testament to a failure that 
must always be puzzling. In the Graf Spee’s cruising days 
Langsdorff seems to have been the model captain; but once he 
had made contact with Commodore Harwood off the Plate, his 
conduct becomes incomprehensible. Why did he accept battle 
in the first place? Why, having almost sunk the Exeter, did he 
not finish her off? Why, with ample fuel stocks remaining and 
his main armament unimpaired, did he not at least attempt to 
force the break-through to Germany? 


These are questions which one is disappointed that Mr. Dudley 
Pope doesn’t answer. Yet despite it (and despite also, in his 
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Forester-like method of describing the battle, a surfeit of tiresome 
detail) he has written a gripping and authentic book. Here is the 
story in its true perspective—that of the whole of the Atlantic 
sea-war. It was the same sea-war in which, two years later and 
two thousand miles farther north, Captain Walker began to play 
his part. Yet it was not only time and place that separated Walker 
from Langsdorff: in application and endurance they came from 
different worlds. LUDOVIC KENNEDY 


Painful Pilgrimage 
PILGRIMAGE TO THE SHROUD. By Group Captain G. L. Cheshire, 
VC, DSO, DFC. (Hutchinson, 7s. 6d.) 
TuIs is the story of a very ill little girl who conceived the idea 
that she would be cured if she was blessed by the Holy Shroud 
and who was chivalrously taken to Turin by the author, Group 
Captain Cheshire, himself still a sick man. In his introduction, the 
Archbishop of Birmingham expresses the fear that the book may be 
misunderstood, and it is certainly rather difficult to see the point 
of it. The little girl was allowed to touch the wrapping of the 
Holy Shroud at Turin but she was not cured. Most of the people 
concerned in the matter seem to have been a little naive. It was 
not until two days before their projected departure that ‘we 
received a message from Rome saying that the King of Italy was 
not in Turin but in Europe.’ Less authoritative but equally 
accurate guidance on this point could perhaps have been obtained 
in England. It was not until they met ex-King Umberto in Lisbon 
that they discovered that it was not he but the Cardinal in Turin 
who could give access to the Holy Shroud. Since the Archbishop 
says in his introduction that ‘the journey was undertaken only 
after advice from the type of authority that a Catholic ought to 
consult on such a matter’ (the type of authority consulted turns 
out to have been the Archbishop himself), it is surprising that 
this point too was not cleared up in England. Still, the visit to 
Lisbon was not entirely wasted. They got a letter of introduction 
from Umberto and on their arrival at Turin railway station they 
were welcomed by five priests ‘in the name of the King.’ Group 
Captain Cheshire is relentless in giving us a full itinerary of 
the journey—'the potatoes were very dry—and between meals 
he gives a child’s guide to the Roman Catholic Church. The 
book is painfully reminiscent of Hollywood religious film, starring 
Mr. Bing Crosby, and the photographs in it do nothing to dispel 
this feeling. JOHN LITTLE 


New Novels 


AT the beginning of his latest novel, The Secret River (Secker 
and Warburg, 16s.), Mr. C. H. B. Kitchen reverts to the period of 
his first, Streamers Waving (1925). That early effort is worth 
looking at again, if only because what at the time read like a 
literary cocktail composed fifty-fifty of Saki and Firbank now 
seems to have acquired a new ingredient—a dash of Virginia 
Woolf. In The Secret River the only echo to be detected is that 
of some Victorian lady novelist who could safely permit herself 
such observations as: ‘It is profitless to enlarge too much on her 
grief during those bewildered days. All those who have ever 
lost a loved one. . . .. There is indeed a Victorian amplitude about 
this chronicle of twenty-five years in the lives of Harriet Ashworth 
and her mother. Harriet, seven on page 10, is thirty-two when 
the tale has run its course on page 359, where, like the heroine 
of a much earlier age, ‘she knew that she had no longer either 
the strength or the will to resist his love.’ Sixty pages back she 
had been released from bondage to her mother (once a charming, 
later a tiresome woman), but before she could enjoy her freedom 
had agreed to run the house of a surgeon relative and by doing 
so let herself in for melodrama that will surprise the reader as 
much as it did her. 

Mr. Kitchen is determined to take his time (and ours) in 
covering the period he has selected. Most of it is within the 
memory of most of us, but so that the youngest may not feel 
out of it he dispenses such scraps of history as, ‘There were no 
driving-tests or L-licences in those days,’ and “The word stream- 
lined was not yet in common parlance.’ But his well-meant 
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jntrusions cannot be resented. They will not 
distract interest from a closely observed and 
minutely remembered study of a class that did 
not know how much it was over-privileged 
until the war came upon it, With Harriet’s 
mother it is possible to become impatient, and 
Harriet herself is slow in engaging sympathy. 
It is the subsidiary characters, young and old, in 
peace and war, in town and country, that firmly 
establish this novel's claim to special distinc- 
tion as a not un-Galsworthy saga. In Between 
the Stirrup and the Ground (Cassell, 15s.) 
Diana Raymond has no time to spare for 
period details, Her business is with four chil- 
dren come to maturit three boys and a girl— 
all subjected to unfavourable early influences. 
One of them, Ronald Marquess, achieved some 
success in the Civil Service. becoming Private 
Secretary to his Minister. His friend. Clifford 
Henrison, also.a civil servant. tells the story. 
He is the kind. wise onlooker, counsellor of all 
concerned, but his timely interventions cannot 
prevent a tragedy, the victim of which seems to 
he awarded less sympathy than she deserved 
Her murderer’s conviction is quashed, and all 


his friends rejoice, though his guilt is evident 
and (outside the court) confessed. This is a 
neatly contrived and cautiously told story, 


everything going according to the author's 
plan, with nothing out of character, and no 
suspense unduly prolonged. 

An American novel, The Alchemist’s Voyage, 
by Calvin Kentfield (Gollancz, 15s.), is not so 
accommodating. The style is Moby-Dickensian: 
‘Dead in the water the Alchemist lay, rising and 
falling as the sea respired, stranded, it seemed, 
on the vast belly of some somnolent being.’ The 
men aboard the ship—a tramp steamer plying 
between New Orleans and Freetown—are 
tossed from reality into allegory and back again 
before they have got their sea legs. At times 
two of them appear to fuse, one the son of 
respectable parents, the other the son of a 
brothel mistress and an unknown father. When 
the story stops pitching it goes along like a 
Eugene O'Neill, though the phoneticised speech 
of an Englishman is rather baffling, ‘rot enuff 
standing for | \ re) ‘right enough. A 

l of this extraordinary per- 


careful re-pe usal 
obably not go unrewarded 





formance would pr 
by glimpses of its author's real intention and a 
firmer hold on the thread of the surface story. 

A French novel in what seems to be a perfect 
translation (by Charlotte Haldane) is Michelle 
Lorraine’s Castle in the Sea (Harvill, 10s. 6d.), 

sadly charming ry of children in a Breton 
fishing village as told by a girl on holiday 
there. She is allowed to join some boys who 
have taken over a derelict cruiser and go for 
imaginary voyages in it, paying due regard to 
ill nautical details and observances. The nar- 
rator, looking back on her childhood, re- 
experiences the agonies of the sudden tragedy 
that overtook their play and the sense of guilt 
that was slowly purged. 

Less innocent children figure in Colette’s 
Claudine at School (Secker and Warburg, 
12s. 6d.). translated by Antonia White. A 
preface by Colette explains how she came to 
write it and how Willy exploited it. This is re- 
quired reading for all who are taking the 
English edition of her works. 

Leopold Louth’s Cabbage in the Grass 
(Gollanez, 12s. 6d.) has a touch or two of 


plasanterie gauloise in a boisterously funny 
story of an idealistic English eccentric. Lucky 
Gollancz! After attracting the best mystery 


novel writers he is now getting the best of the 
humorists. 
DANIEL GEORGE 
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Country Life 


By IAN NIALL 


THERE comes a day in July when all the black- 
currants are ripe, the last of the gooseberries 
have been picked and even the mare’s-tail torn 
out of the ground, and one marks a change, 
particularly if one has a passion for fishing, 
for fish suddenly lie low and insects drift on a 
glassy surface without being sucked down and 
devoured. I have marked this day already. It is 
true that the swifts scream about the sky and 
blackbirds can still sample a morsel of fruit, 
but the blossom has gone from the rowan tree 
and now the fields are almost bare of hay. An 
old man stopped me on the road the other 
day and asked me what I thought of his ‘tater’ 
crop. I had rarely seen a poorer lot, but these 
were second earlies and there is time for a 
better main crop. There is, neverthless, some- 
thing conclusive about the harvesting of soft 
fruit and early potatoes. One cannot help the 
thought that such things will not come again 
until next vear, The sun climbs up the sky 
and then crawls down again. The longest day 
passed some time ago and consolation lies in 
the fact that we have still to see corn stubbles 
and hear partridges in the roots. 


BIRDS AT NIGHT 


‘Until you wrote about bird notes in the 
night recently I had hugged my experience as 
unique, for I had great comfort of a phrase of 
song which came at about 4 a.m. night after 
night last vear, says a Belfast reader. ‘A gap 
of perhaps three hours in sleep was tedious as 
| could only lie and think, then this noticeable 
noise would break the tension and I would ease 
into sleep. This year the circumstances are 
different, yet I am conscious of hearing the 
blackbird once or twice. There are no nesting 
trees close but a great chestnut tree may be the 
roost. The sound is resigned rather than cheer- 
ful and not at all like the passioned notes of 
brooding time.’ Thinking again of the few 
bird notes I have heard after dark I can only 
list the owl, the curlew and small waders—the 
latter moving by dim moonlight. The nightin- 
gale is not reported in my locality as far as I 
know, although a man who used to live 
in the village once told me that it sang one 
summer in the trees near his garden. I have 
since wondered if the bird might not have been 
some other species singing on an exceptionally 
clear moonlight night. 


HONEYSUCKLE SCENT 

On my way home I stopped at a gate and got 
down to open it so that I could bring the car 
through. Close at hand I saw a magnificent 
honeysuckle plant almost completely covering 
a thorn bush. It had been raining softly only 
an hour before and the scent of honeysuckle 
was so strong that I felt compelled to pick some 
and take it home. While gathering the flowers 
I drew the top of the thorn towards me and 
was dismayed to find that I had almost brought 
to grief a chaffinch sitting on her nest in the 
middle of the bush. The hen left as I pulled the 
flowers, exposing a blind nestling and three 
unhatched eggs. I got down quickly and did 
what I could to pat the bush into its original 
shape. The chaffinch, I was pleased to see, 
quickly popped back on to the nest. The honey- 
suckle was put into a vase at home and I sat 
in the room with a window open, reading, when 
a large bumble-bee came flying in and set 
about probing the flowers just as he would 
have done had he found them in the hedge. 
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After 2 while the bee went out again, but 
before I closed the window the scent of the 
honeysuckle had attracted another. 


CoDLIN MENACE 

Codlin moths used to be accommodating 
and breed once a season, but not now, by all 
accounts. There is more than one wave of pests. 
The defence is spraying with lead arsenate or 
DDT and banding. Bands should be put on the 
bonfire in autumn to ensure the death of the 


pupating moth. 
Chess 


By PHIL!DOR 

H. LAWTON (Sheffield) 
WHITE to play and 
mate in two moves; 
solution next week. 

Solution to last 
week’s problem by 
Mansfield: R- 
K Kt 1! no threat. 
Double focal theme: 
B must guard its 
K R 7, Q Kt 7—the 
Qits K Kt7,Q Kt7, 
and these cannot all 
be maintained (ex- 
cept by1...K-K 7 
which allows 2 Kt-Q 4). Typical variations are 
1...B x R;2 Kt-Kt4. 1... B-B3; 2 P-B3. 
1...Q-Kt1;2 P-B4. 1...Q-R1;2 Kt-Q4. 
Excellent key and theme shown with great clarity. 


BACKS TO THE WALL 

When, a few aeons ago, | was a young and 
rapidly improving player 1 won most of my 
games with dashing attacks, and chess seemed 
too easy; one brought out one’s pieces rapidly, 
rushed them up the board, usually preceded by 
a few pawns, sacrificed the latter as necessary, 
and duly assassinated the enemy king. Then I 
began to play against strong players, and 
suddenly these attacks were no good any more; 
the assault would be held, and I found myself 
subjected to heavy counter-attack or left with a 
lost end-game. What | had not realised was the 
extent to which the success of the attacks had 
depended on my opponents every now and again 
giving them a further impetus through failing to 
find the best line of defence. 

This taught me one of the most valuable 
lessons to be learnt in chess: -hat a difficult 
position is not a lost one. If you get a difficult 
game or are subjected to an attack, your normal 
reaction should be that if you can find the correct 
defensive moves you can hold the position. 
Remember that if you do hold out you have a 
great psychological advantage; your Opponent, 
having got a good position, will expect to win it, 
and if he fails to make headway is likely to 
overpress the attack or just to play badly 
through a feeling that he has missed his chance. 

Which brings up another point worth mention 
—don’t throw good money after bad. If you 
have had a good position and have spoilt it, 
then accept this fact and play the existing 
position on its merits; many games are lost that 
could be saved, because a player insists on 
playing as if he still had an advantage which in 
fact no longer exists. 

Lastly, do not take all this as advice never to 
attack: it is far better, and far more fun, to 
attack too much than too little. This is only to 
say don’t despair if you do have to defend, and 
remember that a position has to be very bad 
before it is lost. 
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Portmanteau Words 
SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 333 


Report by Pibwob 


Humpty Dumpty explained to Alice the meaning of the portmanteau words in ‘Jabber- 
wocky.’ Competitors were invited to compose a four-lined stanza containing original 
portmanteau words with not more than fifty words of explanatory notes. 


' HOPE competitors enjoyed breeding these 
hybrids (demongrels?) as much as I did con- 
ning them. Too many, however, made the 
error of overcrowding their four lines of 
verse with examples, sometimes as many as 
a dozen, with the result that many of their 
inventions seemed to be far-fetched and 
strained; e.g., clipter for ‘litter containing 
brooches’; yellshuddarks for ‘men wearing 
dark suits with yellow shoes’; juvelacto- 
phant for ‘young elephant living on milk.’ 
In the first stanza of ‘Jabberwocky’ Lewis 
Carroll more wisely perpetrated only three 
genuine portmanteau words. 


Among the gems (of varying brilliancy) 
were: spreathered, ‘spread in all direc- 
tions’; frimble, ‘fritter time ambling’; freep, 
‘frightening sweep’; spoddle, ‘spurt-waddle’; 
swithering, ‘swimming hither and thither’; 
giggolous, ‘giggling- frivolous’; mawked, 
moaned-squawked’; gargulous, ‘garglingly 
garrulous’; rumpshed, ‘rushed - jumped’; 
clithered, ‘climbed writhing’; brone, ‘sun- 
bronzing prone’; bleathed, ‘breathed bleat- 
ing’; compathic, ‘competition-pathologic’; 
skimbled, ‘ambled on skimpy legs’; 
spraddled, ‘spreading addled’; flubble, ‘flow- 
bubble’; quezzle, ‘question puzzle’; trilight, 
‘darker than twilight.’ 

I suggest a prize of three guineas to R. 
Kennard Davis for the best of his three 
attempts, and of a guinea and a half 
each to Alberick and Adrienne Gascoigne. 
Honourable mention to L.S.C., A. W. 
Dicker, J. A. Lindon and Rhoda Tuck 
Pook. 

PRIZES 
(R. KENNARD DAVIS) 
O prithely, prithely trunds the snoad, 
And swoothly freets the stuv, 
But when shall I in glirth rebode 
My prudulating love? 


Prithely: proudly and lithely. 
Trund: to tunnel by turning round. 
Snoad: snake-like toad, or toad-like snake. 
Swoothly: sweetly and smoothly. 
Freet: to tread nesting material with the feet. 
Stuv: starling-dove. 
Glirth: glad mirth. 
Rebode: bring to a new abode. 
Prudulating: prudently and prudishly hesi- 
tating. 
{ALBERICK) 
Downswove the glonky Jubjub bird 
Its crugly beak bescrooped his toe. 
*‘Wurreye! Wurrouh! Where am I now?’ 
He whizzled in his woe. 


Swive: swoop down like an aeroplane diving. 

Glonky: gloomy and black as ink. 

Crugly: cruel-ugly. 

Bescroop: to seize with a scratchy, scooping 
grip. 

Wurreye, wurrouh: exclamations of surprise 
and pain. 

Whizzle: to whine and grizzle like a crybaby. 


(ADRIENNE GASCOIGNE) 
*T was twiset in the greerie glood 
With murid brunks, all blure and ghun, 
Where crooded vampocks hurked and slood 
And ghirds flast, one by one. 


Twiset: twilight-sunset. 

Greerie: grey-eerie. 

Glood: gloomy wood. 

Murid: murky-lurid. 

Brunks; branches and trunks ot trees. 

Blure: bleary-obscure. 

Ghun: ghastly-dun. 

Crooded: cruel-hooded. 

Vampocks: a cross between vampires and 
warlocks. 

Hurked: hid and lurked. 

Slood: sucked blood. 

Ghirds: ghostly birds. 

Flast: flew past. 
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Crickerish 


With thrumbling bunge, furostile to ensnall, 
The throwler freeps, embeetled, o'er the vreen, 
Which merely means, dear Pibwob, after all, 
‘The demon bowler dominates the scene.’ 


Crickerish : cricket gibberish. 

Thrumbling is a sort of thrustful tumbling. 

Bunge a bumping lunge. 

Furostile breathes furious hostility, while 
ensnall is to ensnare with the ball. 

A throwler is a threatening bowler. 

To freep indicates progress in a frightening 
sweep. 

Embeetled: with beetling brows. 

Vreen: the village green. 


(A. W. DICKER) 

Tweekly I see an Episex, 

A tragiment of glust and thrime, 

I weeb into my damperchief, 

And have a simply morblid time. 
Tweekly: twice weekly. 
Episex: a film ‘epic’ with sex ‘motif.’ 
Tragiment: a sentimental tragedy. 
Glust: gilded lust. 
Thrime: thrilling crime. 
Weeb: combination of weep and sob. 
Damperchief: handkerchief for drying tears. 
Morblid: morbidly lovely. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 336 


Set by W. May Byron 


‘Playbox has gone and only a few weeks 
ago Rainbow breathed its last, and now 
Tiger Tim and the Bruin Boys, who first 
appeared in 1914 and still arouse nostalgic 
memories, have been banished to the back 
page of Tiny Tots,’ says the Schoolmaster. 
Six guineas is offered for a lament of not 
more than twelve lines of verse inspired by 
this information, 


Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition 
No. 336,’ 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, 
by July 31. Results on August 10. 
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ACROSS DOWN 
1 Good-for-nothing, but he might get a 1 Merry thoughts of an anatomist? (9) 10 * 
Scotch salmon (6). 2 Nightshad ed d deal of . 
4 Adventuress behind the clock, but on ny si geo tite Ne eee a Se ae 
hand (8). the early stages (7). 
10 ‘And these I do not sell for gold or 3 I see, he says (3, 7). 2 3 
coin of shine’ (Carroll) (7). 5 There’s a good deal implied, apparently, 
7 g Pp , app y 
11 tae Rory gh turn this cricketer into a in the plot (9). 14 
addy! (4, 3) . 
12 Fowls who waddle? Rats! (10) 6 Colourfal song of the cheflinch (4). 5 ™ : 
13 Where to keep a noiseless tenor? (4) 7 Greeting ... no rain, no snow (3, 4). 
- ey ela a name? pies i n 8 Pride of place is his objective (5). 
nN Leeds, in a state o! isolation . . 9 
19 gh sage mee music is turned over R is Tory whe - om = bef, 19 20 21 pr. (7 
y Miss Ena (7). e pipe-smoker does, but before 5 
21 Thank you lass, go back. What langu- dinner’s finished? (6, 4 
age! (7) 16 New Roland in disguise (9). 
23 — vessel for the dog-watch 18 Gloves by Messrs. Reynard (9) 23 24 25 
). oe keke 5 
24 The river hes nothin sinister to it; it’s 20 Spoil it all? Not quite (7). 6 
quite straightforward (10). 22 Libel, for example, is clearly seen here 
27 Naughty =, he took a bite off his (7). . y 27 na : 28 
sea-going friend! (7) ‘ : t in 
28 Rebel of educational reform (7). a PS Bn e) (5). and loving 
29 State of a Highland lass (8). _ ph A 
30 ‘Now —— the crimson petal, now the 25 The rocks sound quite unyielding (4). 9 30 
white’ (Tennyson) (6). 26 Foot-slogger’s exploit? (4) 
Two prizes will be awarded: a copy of the De Luxe edition of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary Solution on August 3 Solution to No. 895 on page 128 


and a book token for one guinea, They will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions 


opened after noon on July 31 and addressed: Crossword No. 897, 99 Gower St.. London, WC1 
@hambers's Twentieth Century Dictionary, New Version, is recommended for Crosswords. 


The winners of Crossword No. 895 are: Miss D. A. Canter, 12 Glenn 


Avenue, Purley, Surrey, and Miss N. CAMPBELL, 4 Craiglockhart Terrace, 


Edinburgh 11, 
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OURSELVES 


AND OEEC 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


IT was a very adroit move on the part of 
the Government to abolish the remaining 
import controls on paper and board and 
paper-making materials (excluding news- 
print) on the eve of Mr. Macmillan’s depar- 
ture for the OEEC meeting in Paris. But I 
question its wisdom, Some awkward situa- 
tions, it is true, awaited the Chancellor at 
the chateau de la Muette this week. 
Eighteen months ago it had been decided 
that OEEC countries should impose no 
quantitative import restrictions on at least 
90 per cent. of their intra-European trade 
(the rise from 75 per cent. to 90 per cent. 
taking effect last October). There were 
escape clauses for those who could not 
attain this target and the UK (with 85 per 
cent.) was one of the big four escapees, the 
others being France, Denmark and Norway 
(two countries, Turkey and Iceland, are still 
below the 75 per cent. level). Great pressure 
was to be put upon the UK to meet the 90 
per cent., especially as after September next 
any member country can consider itself no 
longer bound by the quantitative obliga- 
tions if it feels there is not enough 
reciprocity in Europe. However, the effect 
of the Board of Trade order abolishing the 
paper and board controls is to raise the 
licence-free proportion of the UK imports 
from Western Europe from 85 per cent. to 
94 per cent. Mr. Macmillan will therefore 
be greeted with cheers when he takes the 
OEEC chair. He should turn this warm 
welcome to advantage by getting out of 
another awkward situation—the demand of 
the low-tariff countries (Benelux, Scan- 
dinavia and Switzerland) that reductions in 
the quantitative restrictions should be 
matched by reductions in tariffs. That can 
safely be referred to GATT. 


* * 7 


But is it wise to abolish the paper and 
board import controls just because the 
demand for these materials has for the 
moment declined? Mr. Macmillan rightly 
said that the £100 million surplus on our 
balance of payments for the first half of 
the year was not enough and that we are 
now approaching the period when our 
reserves are seasonably under special pres- 
sure. In fact, we are going to lose gold in 
the autumn and it seems extraordinary that 
the Chancellor is prepared to take risks 
over heavier European imports of paper 
and board at this particular juncture. In 
June we had a net deficit with the EPU of 
£91 million. Our accumulated EPU debt 
is now £1154 million, which we are under 
obligation to reduce by special agreements 
with certain countries. It was only the other 
week that the Chancellor told the House of 
Commons that ‘if we relax too soon we 
shall be jeopardising the welfare of the 
99 per cent. of our people who are fully 
employed.’ 


* * * 


Frankly, I am alarmed by this ‘liberalisa- 
tion’ campaign at the OEEC. Six countries 
have now proposed a common European 
market inside which there would be no 
internal tariff, complete freedom of move- 
ment for capital and labour and a single 


external tariff. Sir Edward Boyle told the 
House of Commons that this dangerous 
proposal was going to receive the ‘earnest 
attention’ of the Government in the months 
ahead. ‘The changes of policy we should 
have to adopt,’ he said, ‘to take part in the 
project in its present form would certainly 
not be easy to reconcile with our existing 
policies and our obligations to the Com- 
monwealth.’ Indeed, the whole system of 
Imperial preference would have to be 
remodelled, and it was astonishing to hear 
a Conservative Minister saying that he did 
not rule out the possibility of a major 
change in British trade policy. 


* * s 


I hope that Mr. Macmillan will not com- 
mit himself to any statement in Paris which 
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will encourage the extremists in the OEEC. 
They have now pushed ‘liberalisation’ up 
to 90 per cent. which tends to swell the non- 
essential, luxury imports from Europe and 
put us in the red with EPU. They have 
pushed the EPU settlements up to 75 per 
cent. in gold, so that Europe is on the way 
to becoming a hard currency area. And 
they are now pressing the common Euro- 
pean market. Let us be quite clear what this 
means. Logically it means that if it is 
cheaper to make, say, motor-cars in Ger- 
many, motor manufacture should be con- 
centrated in Germany and not in Coventry 
and Birmingham, Is the British working 
man prepared to go and work in Germany 
for less pay and longer hours? Is the Tory 
Government willing to give up its full 
employment policy? 
* * o 

The sharp answer which the Chancellor 
gave to Dr. Erhard, the German Minister 
of Economic Affairs, who wanted to put a 
general discussion of greater flexibility for 
European exchange rates on the Paris 





WIGGINS TEAPE GROUP 


(Wiggins Teape and Co. (1919) Ltd.) 





Annual Report and Accounts of the Wiggins Teape 
Group for 1955. 


PRODUCTS. 
The Gateway Range of 


(a) Watermarked papers for commercial use— 
Writing, Ledger, Air Mail, Index Board, 
Blotting, Cheque, Stamp, Office Systems, etc. 


(b) Printing and Drawing Papers—Coated Art 
Paper and Board, Chromo, Gummed, Cart- 
ridge, Detail, Tracing. Chart and Recording, 
ete. 


Packaging Papers 


Glassine, Greaseproof, Pure Vegetable Parchment, 
Glazed Imitation Parchment, Tissue, M.G. Sul- 
phite, etc. 


Toilet Tissue ‘ 


Industrial Base Papers 


Photographic, Dyeline, Ferro Prussiate, Plastic 
Laminate, Abrasive, Oil and Air Filter, Leather- 
cloth, etc. 


Commercial and Personal Si y and Envelop 





Salient Points 


Net Profit (including adjustments in 
respect of previous years £98,344) 


after Taxation and Minority interests £2,697,274 
Debenture Interest oe oe ee 165,723 
Preference Dividend .. ee ee 89,006 
Ordinary Dividend (174 per cent.) .. 828,318 
Net Profit retained in the Group .. 1,614,227 
£2,697,274 
Net Current Assets ee +» 16,100,899 
Fixed Assets (less Provision for 
Obsolescence) .. ee oe e+ 10,598,523 
Trade Investments oe oe eo 831,841 
Total Capital Employed (including 
Debentures and Loans) .. ++ £27,531,263 


Extracts from Statement by Mr. L, W. Farrow. 
C.B.E., Chairman, 





Sales: The year 1955 was one of unprecedented 
activity in the paper trade and the volume of sales 
of your Group proved a record both in the home 
and export markets, In the home market the scheme 
of allocation of our product to ensure that our 
customers should each get their fair share continued 
throughout the year, Sales in the export markets 
again showed an increase on previous years. Directors 
of our Export Company maintained contact with our 
export branches and agents by visiting many over- 
seas countries during the year. 


Production: The volume of the production of paper 
at your Group's Mills during 1955 exceeded the 
production for 1954 and was a record in the history 
of the Group. 


Projected New Developments: The third machine 
at the Glory Paper Mills, Wooburn Green, Bucks, 
for the production of photographic base paper com- 
menced successful manufacture at the end of April. 
Contracts have been placed for the new unit at our 
Dartford Mill, the main item of which is a fast 
running paper machine of 180 inches in width. It is 
hoped that production will commence in 1958. We 
are making progress with the placing of contracts 
for the new wood pulp mill which we propose to 
erect at a site near the entrance of the Severn Tunnel 
on the North West side of the River Severn. Plans 
hav been made to receive timber this autumn so that 
a stock of prepared wood will be ready when the 
plant is expected to commence operations next year, 


Prospects for the Current Year: During the open- 
ing months of 1956, the paper trade has been 
affected by a dispute in the printing industry and 
by the credit squeeze. With regard to the latter, 
customers have been working down stocks of paper 
to improve their liquid position and this has naturally 
reduced their intake of fresh supplies, The demand 
for paper has undoubtedly fallen off from the 
high peak of demand in 1955 and in consequence 
very little overtime is being worked in the paper 
mills at the time of writing this statement. On the 
other hand, costs of production continue to rise. 
An increase in paper workers’ wages has just been 
negotiated and we are faced with increased transport 
charges and increased cost of coal. However, unless 
trading conditions deteriorate as the year goes on, 
I think we should be able to report a satisfactory 
profit for 1956, though not as high as that for 1955. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


LETHENTY TEA ESTATES 





RECORD CROP 


THe 58th annual general meeting of The 
Lethenty Tea Estates Association Limited 
was held on July 12 in London, Mr. G. S. 
Napier-Ford (the chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from the cir- 
culated statement of Mr. W. H. Cooke, the 
former chairman: 

A record crop of 1,253,528 Ibs. made tea 
was secured, and shows an increase of 196,018 
Ibs. on last year’s crop of 1,057,510 Ibs. The 
profit for the year before taxation on the 
accounts now presented amounts to £15,226. 
Your directors recommend a dividend of 35%, 
less income tax, for the year. 

The current year’s crop is estimated at 
1,100,000 Ibs, Crop to date is 577,550 Ibs., 
compared with 661,650 Ibs. last year, a fall of 
84,100 lbs. An average price of 49.16d. per 
Ib. has been received for the 233,678 lbs. sold 
to date. 

Addressing the meeting, Mr. Napier-Ford 
said that Mr. W. H. Cooke, owing to ill-health, 
had asked to be relieved of the responsibility 
of the chairmanship, and at the request of the 
Board he had taken over that office, with 
effect from Ist July. He paid a tribute to the 
services which Mr. Cooke had rendered to the 
Company, pointing out that during his chair- 
manship the yield had increased in 10 years 
from 464 to 1,278 Ibs. per acre. As to the 
current year, he said that up to the end of 
June the deficit on the crop compared with 
last year had been reduced to 21,000 Ibs., and 
the average price to date was appreciably above 
that of last year. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


BOVRIL LIMITED 


LORD LUKE REVIEWS 
A RECORD YEAR 


AN all-time record in the total sales of the 
Company’s products was announced by the 
Rt. Hon. Lord Luke, Chairman of Bovril Ltd., 
at the 59th Annual General Meeting of the 
Company, held in London on July 17th. 
Expressing pride at the age of the organisa- 
tion, Lord Luke pointed out that the Bovril 
trade mark was registered in 1886—seventy 
years ago. 
RECORD SALES OF 
HIGH-QUALITY PRODUCTS 


This year’s total sales had been higher than 
ever and had created an all-time record. 
Lord Luke believed that this showed that 
quality in Bovril, Jaffajuce, Bovril Corned Beef 
and Ambrosia Creamed Rice was as important 
to the customers as to the Company. In the 
Company’s overseas trade there had been 
steady progress in all fields. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF ADVERTISING 


Lord Luke was convinced that advertising 
was an essential factor in converting mass 
production into mass sales. He would deplore 
any effort to put a tax on advertising. 

e associated company in Argentina was 
still working under great strain, said Lord 
Luke, but the Government, in conjunction 
with the meat Companies, was working out a 
scheme of readjustment. 

Mechanisation in the Bovril factory had 
continued to make good progress, and would 
help towards offsetting the continual rise in 
costs. 

The Group’s net profit was £357,977. The 
Directors recommended a final dividend of 134 
per cent. on Deferred Stock, making 16 per 
éent. for the year. 


| agenda this week, was more in line with 
| what we expect of Conservative Ministers. 
He said he would not take part in any 
international discussion of the exchange 
value of sterling, which would remain at 
$2.80. He was no doubt mindful of the 
speculative attack on sterling which fol- 
lowed Mr. Butler’s discussion a year ago 
at the OEEC meeting on exchange flexi- 
bility. We can sympathise with Dr. 
Erhard, who is embarrassed by the chronic 
strength of the D-mark and Germany's 
growing export surplus and he was 
absolutely right in telling Mr. Macmillan 


Tue Stock Exchange remains surprisingly 
firm and if no serious labour trouble 
develops a further recovery could easily be 
seen. However, not too much importance 
should be given to this show of strength 
because the turnover of business is exceed- 
ingly low. The Financial Times index now 
returns an average dividend yield of 5.9 per 
cent. and among the thirty shares making 
up the index the yields vary from 3.4 per 
cent. (for Rolls-Royce) to 10$ per cent. 
(for Lancashire Cotton). It must be remem- 
bered that the FT index is not an ideal 
choice for investors who want ‘growth’ in 
their equity investments. A well-known 
firm of stockbrokers has compiled a new 
index for ‘growth’ equities and it is a 
remarkable fact that whereas the FT index 
has only risen from 100 as at July, 1952, 
to 170 today, the select ‘growth’ index of 
these has risen from 100 to 248 over the 
same period. In other words, it pays to 
invest for ‘growth,’ not for income. This 
has been brought home once again this 
week by the continued rise in the leading 
oil shares. SHELL before going ex 25 per 
cent. bonus touched 206s. as compared 
with a low of 130s. this year. ROYAL DUTCH, 
which is being bought by the large investors 
on the reasonable grounds that it must 
follow its partner’s lead with a similar 
bonus, is now 854 compared with a low 
of 58} this year. The current yields dividend 
on these two shares are only 3.15 per cent. 
and 2.2 per cent. respectively. But in the ex 
bonus form of around 85s. Shell may still 
attract buyers. 
* * Kk 

The recovery in shipping shares is 
probably the search for income in a 
depressed market rather than a search for 
‘growth.’ The recovery in transatlantic 
freight rates after their severe setback 
started the buying and there have been 
some sharp rises in COURT LINE and 
P. AND O., which were offering yields of 
8.1 per cent. and 5 per cent. respectively. 
The prospect of a poor European harvest 
may well lead to heavier shipments of 
Canadian wheat, but I would not trust the 
shipping share flurry very far. On the other 
hand P. and O. with its dividend covered 
| 34 times and its first-class management 
| may be regarded as a sound invest- 
| ment for any portfolio. 





* x 


AMALGAMATED METAL Cannot be called a 
popular share. It pays a dividend only 
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that recent disparities in price movements 
in Europe would distort present exchange 
rates, lead to protective devices and impede 
the economic integration of Europe. Ger- 
many is at the root of the trouble. Dr. 
Erhard should begin by writing up the 
exchange value of the D-mark and import- 
ing more goods from other European 
countries. Above all, he should get the 
OEEC extremists to recognise the special 
position and obligations of the United 
Kingdom which will be outside as well as 
inside Europe as long as it is the centre 
of the sterling area. 


COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


once a year, so that public interest evapor- 
ates after the annual meeting for another 
twelve months. It is also a mysterious share, 
for the directors never tell their share- 
holders exactly what pays and where the 
best profits come from. We know that it 
trades in metals and commodities but in 
what proportions, in what metals and what 
commodities? Last year was a good one 
for commodity commissions for there were 
sharp rises in the prices of copper, lead, 
zinc, tin and rubber. But this was not 
entirely responsible for the sharp rise in the 
company’s trading profits (before taxation) 
from £923,000 to £1,436,000. A subsidiary 
finance company sold one of its own sub- 
sidiaries which resulted in a net profit of 
£89,000. Even so, the directors were not 
very generous in increasing the dividend by 
only 1 per cent. to 10 per cent. out ot 
equity earnings of 234 per cent. (against 
14 per cent last year). They may still be 
writing down the heavy good-will item in 
the balance sheet of £1.4 million, but 
reserves and undistributed profits now 
amount to £2.5 million, and I would have 
thought they could have paid out 12 per 
cent. at least with prudence. The directors 
were not very intelligent with their gilt-edged 
securities which have fallen in value to 
£771,000 against a cost of £935,000. The 
current year is obviously not going to be 
so favourable but at 22s. 6d. ex dividend 
the shares yield no less than 8.7 per cent. 
The directors should be pressed to pay an 
interim dividend. 
* 3 ” 7 

The warning given by the chairman of 
CITY OF LONDON REAL PROPERTY at the 
recent annual meeting should be heeded by 
the building industry perhaps more than 
by the shareholders. He regards the present 
cost of building as completely unrealistic. 
He doubts whether it would be in the 
interests of his company to undertake any 
ambitious building schemes when their 
present programme is completed. He fore- 
sees widespread unemployment in the 
industry in two or three years unless costs 
are reduced. In the face of these remarks it 
is difficult to value CLRP shares. Revenue 
will, of course, expand when the new offices 
under construction are completed. Present 
earnings only just cover the dividend of 
9} per cent. and at the present price of 
31s. 6d. the yield is nearly 6 per cent. For 
the greatest real property company in the 
City of London this is regarded as attractive 
in spite of the chairman’s warning. 
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THE 


COMMERCIAL BANK 


OF SCOTLAND LIMITED 
ESTABLISHED 1810 


Funds exceed £150,000,000 


HEAD OFFICE: 

14 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 
General Manager: lan W. Macdonald 
Modern banking services are ayailable at the Bank’s 
Branches throughout Scotland and in London. 
Credit facilities for commercial, industrial and 


farming development, on convenient payment plans. 
are also available through the Bank’s subsidiary, 


THE SCOTTISH MIDLAND 
GUARANTEE TRUST LIMITED 

















HELBERT, WAG6 & CO., LTD. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 


Directors 


W. LIONEL FRASER, C.M.G, (CHAIRMAN) 
ALFRED R. WAGG_ A, PALACHE 
HON. W. B. L. BARRINGTON ALAN RUSSELL 
GORDON H. GUNSON, C.A. MICHAEL J. VEREY, T.D, 
J, O'BRIEN, M.C. CC. H. VILLIERS, M.C, 


41, THREADNEEDLE STREET 
LONDON, E.C.2 


Telegrams: ‘““WAGG, PHONE, LONDON” Telephone: LONDON WALL 1722 
Cables: “WAGG, LONDON” Telex: LONDON 2692 





























Bankers in Africa 


With over 725 branches and agencies throughout 
the Union, Central and East Africa we offer a 
comprehensive banking and information service 
covering all aspects of African pastoral, commercial, 
and industrial trade. 3 


THE 
STANDARD BANK 


OF SOUTH AFRICA 
LTD 


Head Office: 10 Clements Lane, Lombard Street and 
77 King William Street, London, EC4 
London Wall Branch: 63 London Wall, EC2 
West End Branches: 9 Northumberland Avenue, WC2 
Suffolk House, 117 Park Lane, W1 
New York Agency: 67 Wall Street 
Hamburg Agency: Jungfernstieg 7 
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City in Perplexity 


HE City has been having a difficult time recently and is 

now becoming anxious about the future. Since early 1955 

it has had to bear the brunt of the severer monetary policy 
which the Government belatedly initiated to try to catch up and 
overtake mounting inflationary pressure. This policy has brought 
new headaches to most City institutions, as many of the articles 
in this supplement make clear. 

This is not surprising, for, after all, it is true to say that it is 
the City which has to administer and impose the credit squeeze 
for the Chancellor. It is the thousands of bank managers up 
and down the country and not officials in the Treasury or Board 
of Trade who have to say ‘No’ to would-be borrowers. This can 
be unpopular work, and it has provoked some City people to 
ask what is being gained by the whole business. Many wonder 
whether this severe monetary policy is the right way to solve our 
economic difficulties. Is the Government mistaken to rely so 
heavily on it? How much longer can it be expected to continue? 

The success of the policy so far has been dubious, to say the 
least. Sterling has remained at a lower rate this year than in 1955. 
Unless there are more convincing signs quickly that monetary 
policy can do the job which the Government apparently expects 
from it, the City may well become outspokenly critical. 

The kind of questions which the City is now asking recall the 
carefully phrased references to monetary policy made by the 
Governor of the Bank of England at the Mansion House last 
October. The Governor then pointed out that monetary action to 
restrict borrowing by the private sector ‘can be outweighed by 
the action of the Government, local authorities and the national- 
ised industries.” Again, the Governor reminded his audience, 
which of course included the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that 
the impact of monetary policy on what the public spent might 
be offset ‘by the level of earnings and fiscal policy.’ To many 
people in the City these words now seem to have been prophetic. 
Monetary policy has had to make headway against the mistaken 
budgetary policy of the Treasury and against a complicated and 
unsatisfactory system for financing the nationalised industries. 
It has been the private sector and particularly professional and 
other private individuals who have suffered most from the credit 
squeeze. The spending of the nationalised industries and the 
central Government has remained unscathed. The City is not 
very impressed with this contrast. Some evidence that the Govern- 
ment itself was prepared to make some sacrifices of its own, and 
to impose them on the nationalised industries, would be welcome. 

Meanwhile the City has had to work hard to adjust itself in all 
its multifarious activities to the consequences of very much higher 
interest rates. The apparent ease with which the problems involved 
here have been overcome demonstrates once more the flexibility 
of the City’s mechanisms compared with parts of the rest of the 
economy. 

Much of the City exists to lend money. This is now a more 
difficult business, since money costs more and it is more difficult 
to find money to lend. The big institutions, for one reason or 
another, are no longer as well placed to feed in their vast funds 
to the City machine. So it is in the capital market that the 
monetary policy has made its sharpest impact. Here the change 
is largely concealed in the figures. For many months the new 
issue market was at a standstill. The queue of would-be borrowers, 
so often referred to in the newspapers, quietly dispersed. 

This invariably happens when borrowing becomes more expen- 
sive. Gradually, however, borrowers realise that the existing price 
for new capital may have come to stay for a long time, and that 
they will have to pay the new price if they want to have fresh 
money. Since the market revived, however, virtually all companies 
have been forced to get their new money by way of offering 
new shares to existing ordinary shareholders. This still continues. 
More companies may decide to obtain permanent capital now 
that overdrafts are so much more expensive, since the credit 
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squeeze naturally puts up the cost of all kinds of borrowing. 
Whereas two years ago an industrial company of first-class reputa- 
tion might have been able to pay as little as 4} per cent. for its 
overdraft, it is possible that now it may be paying as much as 
6; per cent. Such companies—and they are not inconsiderable 
ones—as rely on acceptance credit to finance their stocks and work 
in progress have had to face an even more drastic rise in rates, 
Even as little as eighteen months ago a company, having paid an 
acceptance commission to an acceptance house, could expect to 
have its bills discounted at a rate of 1} or 1} per cent. in the 
money market. In the last two months it might well have to 
pay a discount rate of up tp 5} per cent. This rise in rates also 
applies, of course, to the all-important task of financing our 
foreign trade. 

It is also particularly in the capital market that fears about 
the future are beginning to take hold. Most people rightly see 
that it is not so much the fact that interest rates are higher than 
they have ever been here for a generation. This is serious but, 
providing the inflation is brought under control, worthwhile. 
But what is really worrying is the relative position between this 
country and countries overseas, Of course, monetary systems 
differ from country to country, and comparisons can never be 
exact. But it is certainly true that British businessmen have never 
enjoyed so little advantage over their competitors in the price 
that they pay for various kinds of credit as they do now. The 
gap between interest rates here and abroad has narrowed every- 
where, and in many cases is now to our disadvantage. 

All this would matter less if one could be certain that the higher 
interest rates were having some success in attracting fresh supplies 
of capital, so that our investment here and in the Commonwealth 
could be financed without provoking further inflationary pressure. 
Though it now looks as if the surplus on the balance of payments 
this year will be a satisfactory one, the first claim on it must be 
the replenishment of the inadequate gold and dollar reserves. The 
scope for new investment overseas out of genuinely new savings 
from this country will still be very small. The convincing evidence 
of the deterioration of the United Kingdom's role as an 
international capital centre which was brought forward recently 
in an article by Professor Paish has made a deep impression in 
the City. This article showed that the City, far from channelling 
savings made in this country into development in the Common- 
wealth, has, in fact, become merely an agency for redistributing 
capital which has been obtained from outside this country. First 
of all the gifts and loans from North America, and then the 
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increase in the sterling balances belonging to the Colonies have 
been used as the source of money to finance United Kingdom 
international lending. 


The great question is how much longer the City can continue 
to cling to its reputation as an international capital centre if 
so little fresh capital is made available in this country. Will the 
much-discussed transfer to New York as a source of capital at 
last take place? Is that to be the way by which the Commonwealth 
must eventually push through its expansion plans? Even more 
serious, what sort of impression will the Russian offers of credit 
facilities make in just those countries in Asia and elsewhere which 
have hitherto automatically looked to London for their finance? 
As yet the Government has not even begun to convince the City 
that the gravity of these problems is properly appreciated. 

The effects of the credit squeeze are of course all-pervasive. 
Barely any City activity escapes. The multitude of traders, import 
and export merchants, and the great commodity markets are all 
affected. The Stock Exchange, having suffered a severe reduction 
in business since the end of the great rising market a year ago, 
is now warily watching for any indication there may be from 
the Government about what it intends for the future course of 
monetary policy. All will depend, of course, on the success with 
which new savings come forward. This lends particular interest 
to the article by Mr. Bentley on what has happened in the building 
society movement in the last twelve months, since this movement 
is one of the most important methods of saving for a great part 
of the population. Again, the article on pensions for the self- 
employed draws attention to what can be done to increase savings 
in this way, which, though it concerns fewer people, is no less 
important. 

The present attitude of the City, therefore, to the Government’s 
economic policies is quizzical. After the unimpressive per- 
formance of the last year, this is understandable. But wherever 
the Government manages to introduce measures which can clearly 
be shown to strengthen the position of the pound sterling, or to 
revive the stream of savings from this country for investment 
overseas, it can be certain of warm approval from the City. 


Sterling in the World 
By J. A. NASMYTH 


HE banking community likes to flatter itself by recalling that 

50 per cent. of the world’s trade is conducted in sterling. The 
proportion holds remarkably constant. If anything it is inclined 
to grow. While British exports, British industry and British ships 
are losing their share of the world’s markets, the bankers are 
holding on. There is, we may modestly assume, some unique 
quality of touch in the City of London which, like our tailoring, 
cannot be duplicated in Frankfurt or New York. 

This assumption is agreeable and is commonly made. Chancel- 
lors of the Exchequer from both political parties have allowed 
themselves a modest boast about the position of sterling in the 
world. Too often they forget that over-extended lines of com- 
munication may be as dangerous in commerce as they are in 
war. Periodically the sterling world rocks with a payments crisis. 
On such occasions it is said that the gold and dollar reserves are 
too small. This means, surely, that they are too small in relation 
to liabilities. The usual inference is that the reserves ought to be 
increased. Seldom is it suggested that the liabilities are too large. 
The reserves never do increase to any significant extent, so 
perhaps we ought now to consider the alternative course of reducing 
liabilities. Since we shall never be as rich as we used to be, we 
should resolve to live according to our reduced means. 


What are the advantages of being the world’s banker? First, 
we are paid for services rendered, and banking as a service is 
well paid. Second are the ancillary advantages. Where a man 
banks, there also will be his insurance agent, his shipping broker, 
commodity buyers, stockbrokers and so forth. Taken together 
these are an important source of invisible earnings. Then, and 
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most important, being banker enables one to borrow money. 
On December 31, 1955, the bankers of Britain had borrowed 
£4,211,000,000 from overseas clients. We have that money still, 
or most of it. We are using it all the time. It is invested in our 
houses and our ships and if we generously decide to vote aid 
for the Colonies or for Unesco, part of it is financed out of these 
bankers’ borrowings. Clearly it would be very difficult indeed to 
pay this money back. It is highly advantageous to continue to 
borrow it. 

While the advantages of being the world’s banker are many 
and substantial, there is but one disadvantage. The task is beyond 
our means. The crises in the sterling system come less frequently 
than in the immediate post-war years, but they are still too 
frequent. It is idle to call for an increase in the gold reserves, when 
we know that no sensible politician will allow this charge on the 
nation’s resources while other demands exist. In the days of our 
greatness we never allowed any significant part of our capital 
to rest in the sterile form of gold and we are unlikely to change 
our ways now. It is equally vain to complain that the working 
classes are not working, by which we mean that they are not 
working hard enough to sustain the over-ambitious commercial 
structure that we have reared upon their efforts. The amount of 
work done in the factories is governed by laws quite independent 
of banking commitments; it is the task of the banker to adjust 
himself to the worker, and not vice versa. 

The conclusion is inescapable. Prudence requires that we should 
cut down our liabilities. In the domestic field this conclusion is 
accepted. We have the credit squeeze and we have brought about 
an important contraction in bank deposits. We are all agreed that 
the effective volume of money ought to be reduced. Overseas, 
for some reason, we apply a different formula. Quite recently 
the new Government in the Argentine decided to finance much 
of its overseas trade in sterling and this move was welcomed asa 
useful gain by our financial diplomats. Ought we not to have 
deplored a further extension of our liabilities? 

This sort of question is now being asked. The myth about 
sterling and the world is being questioned, for the first time in 
ten years. The last occasion was in 1945, in Washington, when 
Lord Keynes was negotiating the American loan. The Americans 
at that time were quite sure that the sterling system would not 
work. They insisted on writing into the loan agreement conditions 
for its liquidation. They recognised that the liquidation would 
have to be orderly and they regarded the loan as their contribution 
to the process. One-third of the sterling balances was to be 
cancelled outright, and one-third was to be blocked. The remain- 
ing third, a mere rump of the sterling system, was to be made 
convertible, that is to say indistinguishable from the American 
dollar. 

The terms of the loan agreement were never observed. The 
sterling system continued in being and in spite of recurrent crises, 
including the 1949 devaluation, still shows no signs of withering 
away. Certain parties have left it, like South Africa. In all 
probability a number of the Colonies will leave when they gain 
independence. But the recruits have outnumbered the deserters. 
Mention was made earlier of the Argentine. There is also Japan, 
one of the most important trading countries in the world, which 
was forcibly incorporated in the dollar area by the United States 
military occupation and has been working back to sterling ever 
since. Finally, there is the whole of the Communist world, both 
Eastern Europe and China. These countries do not trust the dollar 
because the US Government has blocked some of their dollar 
accounts for political reasons. They all hold their international 
balances in sterling, and finance such of their overseas trade as 
cannot be done by barter in sterling. They do not belong to the 
sterling area in the old sense, but they do their banking in London. 

And so the sterling system grows, when it ought to contract. 
There is a conflict of interest between the British as manufacturers 
and the British as bankers, between industry and commerce. The 
industrialists would like a stable market and abhor the cyclical 
crises inseparable from finance. The bankers are unable to resist 
the temptation to expand. The conflict is an old one. Happily it 
does not have to be settled in this column. 
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i, East of Suez 


g East of Suez! A phrase that quickens the imaginative pulse, evoking images of a strange 
Sa exciting world—the mysterious Orient, the exotic East of Stevenson, Kipling’s India. 
es Life would be dull, indeed, without fiction, and Kipling and Stevenson will always find a 
welcome from the armchair traveller ; but for those concerned with the sterner stuff of 
eastern commerce, information of a more realistic nature is required.. This explains why 
so many businessmen and traders consult the National Bank of India for accurate and 
dependable information on conditions in the East. Through their long-standing 
; associations the National Bank of India have established an unrivalled knowledge of the 
ape ; many problems peculiar to eastern trading, and can supply up-to-date information on the 
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The Credit Squeeze Examined 
By ANTHONY RUDD 


HERE has been something unreal about all the crises which we 
have had in this country since the war. Ministers have been 
full of warnings about what would happen to our standard of 
living if we failed to stop inflation, and the financial press has 
lectured us on the gravity of the situation—yet most people have 
blithely gone on spending and enjoying themselves and nothing 
has happened to convince them that the whole thing has not 
been dreamt up by the Government. This has always been true 
of the man in the street. Now it seems to be true of the City too. 
We have had a ‘credit squeeze’ for eighteen months but only in 
the last month or two have there been any signs of it working. 
It has been as though the driver of a car had got his engine 
going full speed but had omitted to put in into gear; there has 
been a lot of noise and smoke but practically no movement. 
What is there to show for six months of the highest Bank rate 
within living memory? The car industry is having a difficult time 
and the trades most dependent on hire-purchase, like furniture 
and radios, are not selling well. But the country’s over-all problem 
is as far as ever from being solved. The reserves, at $2,385 last 
month, are uncomfortably low for this time of year (this is the 
lowest June figure since 1953) and with our imports averaging 
£50 million a month more than our exports the situation does 
not look as though it were going to improve very quickly. 
There are several reasons why the credit squeeze has had such 
a disappointing record. To start with, the brakes were put on too 
late and only half-heartedly. The timetable goes something like 
this: November, 1954, the Governor of the Bank of England 
hints that there is an inflationary trend; January, 1955, Bank 
rate is put up half a point to 34 per cent.; in February it goes up 
again to 44 per cent., and in April we all take several steps in 
the opposite direction as a result of the over-optimistic Budget; 
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the summer is spent tinkering around with the lending powers 
of the banks; no further action is taken until the Bank rate is 
put up to 5} per cent. in February of this year. The Government 
was not able to make up its mind. Yet during the whole of the 
year the reserves were falling and the drain was not halted until 
January of this year. 

Why was it so long before the screw was tightened up? The 
answer is simple: the facts and figures which would have shown that 
the country was heading towards a crisis were just not available. 
The Government was in the dark. As the Chancellor put it the 
other day, he is always having to find his way round with fast 
year’s Bradshaw. For example, industry made plans in 1954 to 
invest a hugely increased amount of capital in the form of new 
plant during 1955. It was mainly this which caused the over- 
spending (and consequent over-importing) of last year. But it 
took the Government by surprise. Now the Board of Trade sends 
a questionnaire round a number of key industrial firms asking 
them what their investment plans are and as a result we know 
beforehand if expenditure is going to change. But this is only a 
single example; there are lots more where we are still in ignorance 
of vital trends or—just as dangerous—where the figures are 
received too late to be of use. 

What we need if we are to act in time with our finely-balanced 
economy is a much more elaborate statistical service continually 
collecting information for the policy-makers. We need what the 
Americans call ‘an early warning system.’ They have one. To take 
one example: a senior economic adviser in Washington gets sales 
figures from several of the large retail stores in New York on 
his desk every Monday morning. They employ teams of highly 
skilled men, working in the Treasury Department and the Federal 
Reserve System, who do nothing but collect, analyse and interpret 
figures. It is this which goes a long way to explain the remarkable 
success of American economic policy over the last few years. 
We must try and overcome our reluctance to get into the hands 
of economists and experts. 
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Another mistake last year was the failure to co-ordinate the 
credit squeeze with the Budget and the spending of the nationalised 
industries, The result was that an impossible burden was thrown 
on the banking system. The mistake over the 1955 Budget is now 
obvious. Having started the move to increase the cost of borrow- 
ing by putting the Bank rate up, tax reliefs costing £150 million 
were enacted in the Budget a couple of months later. One or 
other must have been wrong. We can safely assume that the lesson 
has been learnt; the Budget and the Bank rate must pull in the 
same direction if they are not to cancel each other out. 

The case of the nationalised industries is similar. Last summer 
their demands went a long way to defeat the policy of restraint. 
They are run by dedicated men who defend to the last ounce of 
energy their right to continue spending money on development. 
In the long run we can count ourselves fortunate that this is the 
case, But in the short run it causes trouble. A way must be found 
to cut this spending when necessary. It was little wonder that the 
credit squeeze was relatively ineffective when the borrowings of 
these industries—coal. electricity and transport—were beyond the 
reach of the interest rate weapon. 

Ihe third why the credit squeeze did not work 
properly is that the actual mechanism is out of date. The theory 
of how the Bank rate should function is simple. It is put up and 
borrowing is made expensive. Then borrowing is made difficult 
as well, by running the Banks short of funds (especially Treasury 
bills) so that they have to curb their lending. This makes business- 
men less confident and they cut their stocks and postpone their 
investments and the pressure evaporates, This is the theory. But 
it did not work last year. The Government was borrowing so 
much money (chiefly for the nationalised industries) that the Bank 
of England could only keep the banks short of Treasury bills for 
a few weeks in May and June. After that Government borrowing 
made the squeeze technically impossible. So the banks were 
officially requested to cut down their advances. This request still 
stands. It has resulted in a fall in advances of nearly £200 million 
over the last twelve months, to £1,900 million, and in deposits of 
about the same amount to £6,150 million. But in the meanwhile 
the note circulation has risen £100 million to £1,920 million, so 
the net fall in the total money available (deposits plus notes) 
works out at only 1} per cent. Psychologically it has been all 
wrong. The banks are liquid enough to lend another £500 million, 
and obviously they would like to do so. They are in business and 
they make money out of lending. So the only reason the banks 
refuse an advance is that the Government has told them to do so, 
This does nothing to destroy a businessman’s confidence; he just 
looks elsewhere for his money. 

Something must be done to make the credit squeeze work 
naturally again. It is not surprising that it should need overhaul- 
ing. It has not been used for thirty years and it was not designed 
to operate in today’s conditions. Perhaps we should have another 
Macmillan committee to make some suggestions. Variable 
liquidity ratios, staggered tax payments and Government accounts 
with the commercial banks (as well as with the Bank of England) 
might go on its agenda. It should have the spending of the 
nationalised industries within its terms of reference. The question 
of improving our statistics could be given to an expert sub- 
committee. If we do this at least the last year’s experience will 
not be wasted and we might be better prepared next time. 
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JULY 23, 1831 
THE MONEY MARKET 

Stock ExcCHaNGe, Fripay Eveninc.—Consols on Saturday at 834 flat. 
The flatness was chiefly attributed to some very large sales of Exchequer 
Bills by the Bank of England, in consequence of which the premium on 
these securities fell so low as 6s to 8s. A sale of 100,000/. on Tuesday, 
brought the premium down to 5s. Wednesday was settling-day, and 
some difficulties were anticipated; but everything passed off smoothly, 
if not satisfactorily; Consuls left at 82} to 4, for the August account. 
No defaulter was named on Wednesday; but on Thursday it appeared 
that there had been a couple, but of small consideration. Consols closed 
this evening at 823, steady. 
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Sterling-Dollar Diplomacy 


Anglo-American Collaboration in the 
Reconstruction of Multilateral Trade 


By RICHARD N. GARDNER This book is a history of the 
ambitious effort led by the United States and Britain to reconstruct 
a liberal international economic system after the war. It describes 
the evolution of wartime planning on post-war financial and trade 
policy; the negotiations which produced various international 
agreements and organizations; and the fate of these institutions in 
the political and economic crisis that followed the war. 

Illustrated 425. net 


The Sterling Area 
in the Postwar World 


Internal Mechanism and Cohesion 1946-1952 


By PHILIP W. BELL e's there a tuture for the Sterling Area? 
This has been one of the major questions exercising those who 
plan a stable economic framework for the world, Yet the Area, it 
has been said, is ‘one of those things more talked about than under- 
stood.’ The author provides the first really systematic survey of 
the Area’s financial mechanism: his conclusions are somewhat 
pessimistic, but argued with cogency and scholarly objectivity. 
635. net (2 AUGUST) 


Treasury Control 


The Co-ordination of Financial and Economic 
Policy in Great Britain 


By SAMUEL H. BEER ‘Ina modest compass Protessor Beer has 
written an important and readable book, Hitherto no work has 
adequately described the immense changes in Treasury structure 
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OST of us, when we think of insurance, think in terms of 
the cover on our life or house or car. In other words, we 
are apt to regard it as incidental to the business side of 

our private lives. That, perhaps, is the reason why so few people 
realise it is one of Britain’s biggest invisible exports and a very 
important source of our overseas earnings. Even less is it realised 
that, as an export, insurance is the most convenient this country 
has, for it needs no raw materials, no expensive processing 
machinery, no shipping space. It is, in effect, a promise to pay in 
the event of a certain happening coming to pass. 

Every year, in recent times, this promise, repeated countless 
times in a variety of forms, has brought our insurers an annual 
average of more than £500 million in premiums from abroad. That 
is nearly half their total premium income. The net gain to Britain 
—which is the amount left over after meeting claims and other 
expenses—is an annual average in the region of £40 million, of 
which a substantial part is made up of ‘hard’ currencies. 

[he meaning of these figures is that Britain, despite strong and 
growing competition, continues to do a great deal more overseas 
insurance business than anybody else. 

What are the origins of this pre-eminence of British insurance? 

In the first place it was an accident of history which enabled 
this country to be first on the international insurance scene through 
the arrival in London of a simple form of marine insurance at the 
beginning of the expansionist era of Elizabeth I. It was brought 
here by the Lombards from Italy, where, especially in Venice 
merchants trading with North Africa had long since learned to 
band together in a sort of financial club so that the loss of one of 
their galley ships fell lightly on many and not heavily on few. In 
principle this idea of providing financial protection against the 
hazards of medieval seafaring was exactly suited to the needs of 
our Elizabethan merchant adventurers; they, over the years. 
adapted it to their own world-wide and so more complex needs. 
Gradually, under the economic and social stimuli of successive 
centuries, there grew from the main stem of Elizabeth marine 
cover the branches of life, fire and accident insurance. As an 
example of the process, one of the very earliest life policies, dated 
in the 1600s, was taken out to ensure that should a certain ship’s 
captain be taken hostage by pirates, the ransom money for his 
release would be forthcoming. 

When Britain emerged as the workshop of the world at the end 
of the Industrial Revolution, British insurance entered a period of 
unprecedented development. Not only did our insurers do business 
on a scale beyond the imagination of their Venetian forerunners, 
but they were once again first in a new field: this time to acquire 
the underwriting experience and techniques necessary to cope with 
the new and more abundant risks of a mechanised society. So later 
when other countries found themselves in the throes of industrial 
development they naturally turned to Britain for their insurance 
protection. And, lastly, British insurers were able to spread their 
business by underwriting a great variety of risks all over the world. 
In other words, because they were in a position to put so many 
eggs in so many different baskets they could not be brought down 
by any one disaster, nor even by any one series of disasters. 

British insurers have also established an unrivalled and long- 
standing reputation for integrity by the prompt payment of claims 
and for fairness by their tradition of interpreting the spirit rather 
than the strict letter of their contracts. 

This reputation and the effect it had on their business progress 
are well illustrated by recalling the great Chicago fire of 1871 and 
the great Boston fire of 1872. In Chicago 12,000 buildings were 
destroyed and the insurance loss reached over £20 million. In 
Boston 800 houses were razed to the ground and insurers were 
faced with payments totalling £13 million. Many local insurance 
companies collapsed under the burden. But the British companies, 
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British Insurance as an Export 


By DEREK MAYFIELD 


their business well spread at home and elsewhere, took the pay- 
ment of their portion without a tremor. 

These examples of their good faith and demonsratiens of 
financial strength raised the prestige of British insurance the world 
over, and to a large extent explains why today we continue to 
handle a substantial share of United States and Canadian insur- 
ance business—as witness the fact that when, a few years ago, the 
automatic transmission plant of General Motors was gutted by 
fire, it was estimated that half the insured loss of $30 million was 
borne by the insurance market of this country. 

Indeed, were it not for the readiness of British insurance interests 
to accept risks running into many millions of pounds the level of 
business development as we know it in this and many other 
countries would have been impossible of attainment. To bring the 
point nearer home, without these insurance facilities a great num- 
ber of the things we have come to accept as part of everyday 
living would be very costly and available only to the few. The 
modern life of plenty depends in very great part on mass produc- 
tion and, therefore, on the investment of large sums of money in 
modern machinery and factories, in transport and communication 
systems, and in new sources of power like hydro-electric and, now, 
atomic energy plants. At the same time, vast quantities of con- 
sumer goods are continually flowing out from the factories and 
warehouses to the shops and their customers and inwards towards 
the factories flow in similar quantities the raw materials of our 
civilisation. In the circumstances it is pertinent to ask to what 
extent all this would be so if, in addition to ordinary commercial 
risks, businessmen were continually faced with the possibility of 
irreparable financial setback, owing to hazards such as fire, earth- 
quake, storms at sea, and severe accidents. 

Illustrative of the importance of insurance protection in this 
context are some of the various types of cover on large-scale 
development projects. Buildings and installations in the course of 
construction and those newly completed are insured against fire 
and other perils. So are the construction equipment itself, the 
materials collected on the site and all the contractor’s impedimenta. 
As a rule the management has employers’ liability insurance or its 
equivalent in respect of the entire labour force. Technicians and 
key workpeople are very often safeguarded by personal accident 
cover. Usually a contractor has a policy to cover the loss of cash 
in transit, as in the case of money for wages, and another to 
protect him against his liability for injuries to members of the 
public and damage to their property. In many countries a perform- 
ance bond is demanded of him as a guarantee that his part of 
the work will be completed in the contracted period. 

Here are some typical examples of capital development schemes 
covered by some or all of these insurances: in Canada new oil 
pipe-lines to carry the ‘black gold’ from the Alberta oilfields to 
refineries near major population centres; in Canada, too, the first 
stages of the $900 million St. Lawrence Seaway project; in South 
Africa the £2 million Wemmershoek Dam, which is being built to 
ensure Cape Town’s water supplies for many years to come; in 
Australia a chain of power stations and related projects on which 
the insurances total £64 million sterling. 

But just as important from our insurers’ viewpoint are the 
millions of smaller risks which they accept as a matter of daily 
routine. Current and colourful among these are a Red Indian 
totem pole in Wisconsin, temple images in Malaya, and elephants 
at work on tea estates in Assam. Closer to home are consignments 
of crockery on their way from Casablanca to French Foreign 
Legion outposts in the Sahara and valuable Persian rugs en route 
from Teheran to British warehouses. And recently, here in 
London, a British holidaymaker preparing to motor to Southern 
Spain took out a policy guaranteeing him ransom money in the 
event of his capture by bandits. 
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Pensions for the Self-Employed 
By J. B. STEPHENS 


HE Chancellor of the Exchequer has stressed over recent 

months the necessity for more savings and hence less money 
spent on goods which can be exported. Life assurance occupies an 
important and unique position in the savings front. No other 
method combines the provision of protection to dependants with 
such an easy way of saving. There is an element of ‘compulsion’ in 
meeting the periodical requests for premiums due inasmuch as it 
is necessary to pay premiums in order to keep the policy in force 
Different considerations apply in the case of savings bank deposits 
where, of course, money is easily withdrawn. 

For these reasons it is not surprising that life assurance con- 
tinues to make great strides. Figures for new sums assured written 
in 1955 were some 14 per cent. up on 1954, and 1954 was itself a 
record year. The number of new policies, too, continues to expand 
as is shown by the following table of new individual ordinary life 
policies : 

Year No. of new policies 
1950 o* on oe 641.000 
1951 ‘+ wae 698.000 
1952 +s oe ee 691.000 
1953 ai a a5 695.000 
1954 : uc i 759.000 

It is estimated that the net increase in the total life and annuity 
funds amounted to something like £300 million in 1955. This figure 
represents an increase in assets held for the benefit of policy- 
holders and thus provides a measure of the net amount of personal 
saving attributable to life assurance. No other method of personal 
saving achieved such a large net figure. 

In total the life funds amount to over £3,500,000 and are invested 
by the life offices as trustees for their millions of policyholders 
to the best advantage of those policyholders. That this purpose is 
not inconsistent with the needs of the community as a whole is 
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shown by the fact that one-third of assets is invested in British 
Government and British Government Guaranteed Securities; 
another third in industrial stocks and shares, including ordinary 
shares; one-fifth in mortgages and real property; and the re- 
mainder in miscellaneous classes of investment. As part of his 
campaign for more savings the Chancellor introduced a ‘savings’ 
Budget this year. Chief among the measures which he put forward 
to encourage savings was the extension to the self-employed and 
other persons not in pensionable employment of the advantage of 
making provision for retirement out Of gross income. Employees 
who are members of approved staff superannuation schemes have 
long had this privilege and its-extension to the self-employed was 
one of the main recommendations of the committee which, under 
the chairmanship of Mr. (now Sir) James Millard Tucker, QC, was 
appointed by the Government to consider the taxation treatment 
of provisions for retirement. 

Until the Finance Bill in which the Chancellor’s proposals are 
embodied becomes law it is not possible to be concise as to detail 
or indeed to be sure that all the proposals will become effective, 
but as things stand at present self-employed persons and persons 
not in pensionable employment will be able to take out annuity 
contracts—or if they so wish and there is a suitable scheme 
available, subscribe to a private trust fund—in order to provide 
pensions on retirement. Annuities must be non-assignable and 
non-commutable and no more than £750 or 10 per cent. of earn- 
ings, whichever figure is the less, can be set aside by way of 
premiums each year. A later Government amendment to the Bill 
proposes to raise these upper limits in the case of persons born 
before 1916 who would otherwise find themselves with an in- 
adequate pension if confined to the 10 per cent. limit. For instance, 
a premium of £100 per annum would purchase an annuity (com- 
mencing at age 65) of only something like £180 for a man taking 
out a policy at age 50 as compared with £390 for a man starting 
at age 40 and nearly £700 for a man aged 30. No death return 
except a return of premiums with interest will be allowed should 
the annuitant die before retirement, but provision can be made 
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for a widow’s pension within the scheme. No cash surrender value 
will be allowed—if the life discontinues his pension provision the 
existing policies or benefits will be made ‘paid up’ and the reduced 
amount will become payable on retirement. As a corollary of a 
‘tax-free’ build-up, the pension annuity will be taxed in full, 
although eligible for earned income relief. 

A further innovation concerning the accumulation of pension 
contributions is that the investment income in respect of this class 
of contract will be relieved of tax and this fact will enable the life 
assurance companies to quote more competitive rates. The Gov- 
ernment also intends to extend the relief of tax to the investment 
income of annuity funds relating to employees’ approved super- 
annuation schemes reassured by means of annuity contracts. This 
concession has always been available to the private fund to the 
disadvantage of the life offices, The removal of the anomaly will 
enable the companies to quote more competitive rates for this 
class of business. 

Another clause of the Finance Bill seeks to exempt from tax 
that part of a purchased life annuity, other than a retirement 
annuity, which represents a return of capital. In other words, if 
a person purchases an annuity from a life office he will in future 
pay tax only on the interest content of each successive payment of 
annuity, instead of on the whole amount, This is a substantial 
improvement and follows closely the example set by Canada— 
years ago. For example, a man purchasing an annuity at age 65 
will pay tax on approximately one-quarter of each payment. The 
change in practice is, however, no more than belated recognition 
of the fact that every annuity payment represents a part return of 
the capital put down to purchase it and only the balance equiva- 
lent to interest on the capital remaining invested represents true 
income. 

There is room for varying opinions as to whether annuity busi- 
ness will be increased because of the tax changes. Certainly the old 
type of ‘split’ annuity, which consisted of an annuity-certain con- 
tract (taxable on interest content only as the payments do not 
depend on human life) plus a deferred life annuity commencing 
on the expiry of the annuity certain and which was sold to alleviate 
the tax burden in the early years, will disappear and many holders 
of existing contracts may wish to change to the straightforward 
life annuity as providing a bigger return. 

Whatever the trend of ordinary annuity business, it is expected 
that the new proposals will result in a considerable volume of 
additional business both with self-employed persons and also with 
non-pensioned employees who wish to take advantage of the 
valuable tax concession granted them. The cost to the Exchequer 
in income and surtax of these tax concessions was estimated by 
the Chancellor to be in the region of £30 million to £50 million in 
the full year. The actual figure depends on the response of those 
eligible for relief, but taking the Chancellor’s figure as a maximum 
this could presuppose annual premium income of anything up to 
£80 million. Whether this target will be achieved and how much 
will be at the expense of other types of life policy remains to be 
seen, but no business will be lost through lack of preparation and 
enthusiasm on the part of the companies to make the scheme work, 


Building Society Operations 
By FRED BENTLEY 


HE history of building society development discloses a pattern 
Ter alternating periods in which at one time there comes into 
prominence the investment aspect (how to attract funds fromthe 
investing public) and at another time the mortgage aspect (how to 
stimulate demand for home loans). 

In the last twelve months the maintenance of an adequate net 
investment inflow has proved to be the problem uppermost in the 
minds of building society directors and executives—and the prob- 
lem has been made more difficult of solution by the impact of 
prevailing national financial conditions. 

For many years the building society contribution to total per- 
sonal savings has been noteworthy. The average annual increase 
in assets in the last five years is £161 million. In the year 1955 out 
of the estimated total personal savings of £962 million building 
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society investors and borrowers provided some £260 miilion or 
27 per cent. of the whole. 

The increase in total assets of all societies in the last ten years 
from £876 million to £2,063 million appears impressive, but when 
related to purchasing power does not record a vast forward move, 
Those serving building societies would like to see an upsurge in 
total membership and particularly in the ranks of the small 
regular savers. 

Whilst in the last decade share investors have increased from 
2.0 millions to 2.7 millions, the number of depositors has fallen 
from 731,000 to 580,000. This fall would seem to signify that in 
general those who now invest in building societies have full confi- 
dence in the security of the share investment and desire to obtain 
the higher yield normally applicable to shares. Previously there 
was a greater disposition to take the lower deposit yield in order 
to obtain the priority of security attaching to investment in the 
deposit department. 

There can be few more fervent supporters of the Government 
in its anti-inflationary measures than those who are engaged in the 
promotion of thrift. The persistent fall in the purchasing power of 
the £ in post-war years has been a matter of the utmost concern 
to building societies and to their investing members. It is estimated 
that the average annual fall in purchasing power in each of the 
last ten years is in excess of 4 per cent. This means that the reward 
of thrift received by the investor in the form of interest has been 
more than offset annually by the loss of part of the capital value 
of the investment. 

When the anti-inflationary restrictions upon credit were intro- 
duced in the spring of 1955 the gross investment inflow into 
building societies was running at a record level, but the with- 
drawals outflow was tending to increase, stimulated to some extent 
by the transfer of funds to the purchase of Stock Exchange securi- 
ties where a boom in ‘equities’ was in progress. 

In succeeding months the continuance of the high rate of inflow 
of new investments demonstrated that there was no reduction in 
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public confidence in building societies and no lessening in the 
attractions of the building society savings medium. 

But as the year advanced the outflow of funds to meet with- 
drawal demand increased to such an extent as to make inevitable 
an appreciable reduction in the amount available for new loans 
on mortgage. For a time many societies found it necessary severely 
to curtail the acceptance of new applications for loans and at the 
present time most, if not all, societies are operating under some 
kind of quota regulations. It was the fulfilment of commitments 
entered into in the early months of the year which caused the total 
amount advanced in 1955 to reach the record of £392 million. 


At a time like the present, when it is so desirable to encourage 
saving and when it is acknowledged that one of the best means of 
saving is by house purchase in the building society way, it is 
naturally a matter of regret to building society officials that 
adequate funds are not available to meet the insistent demand, 
much of which conforms to the high standard of quality which is 
sought in the selection of mortgage securities. 


Such adequate funds can only be secured by an increase in new 


| investment inflow or a reduction in withdrawals—apart from 





those funds which are made available through instalment and 
final repayments of existing loans, which repayments provide an 
important contribution to new lending. In 1955 £294 million were 
received by societies by way of mortgage repayments and interest. 

In present conditions the effect of the level of interest rates upon 
investment recipts and withdrawals is not easy to estimate. In July, 
1955, there was a general increase of 4 (to 3 per cent.) in the paid-up 
share rate—the rate which is of the greatest influence in the 
attraction of new funds; the deposit rate is usually a little lower 
(now generally 24 per cent.) and the subscription share (or regular 
saving) rate a little higher (say 34 per cent.). These rates are all 
subject to the payment of income tax by the society. The July, 
1955, increase appeared to be effective in stimulating inflow, 


| although it is not possible to state what part of the improvement 


came from the attraction of the higher rate of interest and what 
part from a change of external conditions, e.g., the end of the 
boom in ‘equities.’ 

Now, in July, 1956, the problem is, should there be a further 
general increase in rates, primarily for the investor and conse- 
quentially for the borrower? 

The 1956 Budget, described as a savings Budget, made provision 
for income-tax relief on the first £15 of interest from Post Office 
and Trustee Savings Bank deposits and was accompanied by an 
announcement of a new August 1 issue of Savings Certificates 
with a yield of £4 3s. 11d. per cent. if held for seven years and 
with a maximum investment of £450. The Chancellor, in intro- 
ducing his Budget, and in the hope of tapping a new source of 
savings, forecast the issue later in the year of Premium Bonds 
with periodic prize drawings by lot. 

These are all regarded as competitive factors which must be 
taken into account in determining the level of interest rates 
necessary to enable building societies, accepting in the national 
interest the challenge of the savings Budget, to attract new invest- 
ments, check withdrawals and maintain their pre-eminent position 
amongst savings media and thus be enabled to provide continuing 
large-scale service in home loans. 

Whilst the total of new permanent houses completed in the 
United Kingdom fell from 354,000 in 1954 to 324,000 in 1955, the 
proportion built for private owners increased from 26 to 35 per 
cent. Of the 116,000 houses built for private owners it is estimated 
that over 50 per cent. were financed with the aid of building 
society loans. This figure demonstrates the relatively important 
position of building societies in providing finance for house 
purchase. 

The experience in the early months of 1956 shows that lending 
for house purchase is upon a reduced scale, a 10 per cent. fall in 
the amount of new loans being recorded in the quarter to March 
31 in comparison with 1955. 

The increased level of investment withdrawals which com- 
menced in the spring of 1955 and which presumably wil! continue 
so long as national conditions necessitate the maintenance of credit 
restrictions has underlined the need for societies to keep readily 
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HALIFAX 


_ BUILDING 
‘maeaiaae SOCIETY 


ON YOUR FOR 


SAVINGS SAVING, INVESTING 


. - AND HOME-BUYING 
INCOME TAX PAID BY THE 
SOCIETY 


EQUAL TO £6.1.9% IF YOU PAY 
TAX AT THE STANDARD RATE 


LEEKSMOORLANDS 


THE LARGEST STAFFORDSHIRE 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


ASSETS £€35,000,000 Established 1856 
GENERA!. MANAGER: HUBERT NEWTON, F.C.1.S. 
Chief Office: NEW STOCKWELL HOUSE, LEEK, STAFFS. Tel: LEEK 1100 (3 lines) 








ASSETS £264,000,000 
LIQUID FUNDS £40,000,000 
RESERVES £1 1,800,000 


HEAD OFFICE: HALIFAX 
LONDON, 5! STRAND, W.C.2 


Branches and Agencies throughout the 
United Kingdom 









































The truth about savings 


THE OLD-FASHIONED WAY 
You put your money away where it will earn a fixed 
What 


THE MODERN WAY 


You put your money into a well-chosen spread of 
Industrial Ordinary shares by investing in a Unit 


rate of interest and not fluctuate in value. Trust. As the cost of living rises, the value of your 


happens ? As the cost of living rises, your savings 
will buy progressively less and less every year. And of 
course the interest on your investment, which is fixed 


Ordinary shares tends to rise with it and so protect 
the purchasing power of your capital. Moreover, as 
your dividends are not fixed but are tree to increase, 
the return on your investment should also rise in 


and can never increase, will buy less and less too. 





proportion. 


WHETHER you have a capital sum already on hand which you want to invest, or are wondering how to build 


up a capital fund for the future out of current savings. “M & G” Unit Trusts provide the best answer to 
your problem 





SUT 
To: MUNICIPAL AND GENERAL SECURITIES 
COMPANY, LIMITED, 9, CLOAK LANE, LONDON, E.C.4 


FOR INVESTMENT OF A CAPITAL SUM—yYou can buy Units of The 


“M & G” General Trust Fund. This spreads your investment over the Ordinary 
shares of a carefully selected list of about 150 companies; and your dividends are 
Please send me, without obligation, further details sent to you every half-year. 


of how I can :— 


TULLE CULL LLUELCLLCLCLE CE CU 


1) Invest a capital sum Tick as FOR BUILDING UP CAPITAL OUT OF SAVINGS—you can open a 
2) Build up capital out of savings (J required savings account in the The ‘““M & G” Thrift Plan. This combines all the 
advantages of investment in The ““M & G” General Trust Fund with the 
ass cisiiiiasiiestinlsasnecnsinninsaticeiiancisitinliiaiilicintulens convenience of a savings plan under which you can pay in your savings as and when 
you like and make withdrawals whenever you wish; and your dividends are auto- 
PEs tniecisstitinsinidcstncsieniswceimmmeneennin’ matically re-invested for you, thus increasing your capital fund at compound interest. 


Write or send the coupon now for further information. 


MUNICIPAL AND GENERAL SECURITIES COMPANY, LIMITED 
9, CLOAK LANE, LONDON E.C.4. 
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A SOLID AND DEPENDABLE TRUST COMPRISING 
FIRST-CLASS SECURITIES SPREAD OVER BRITISH 
AND COMMONWEALTH BANKS, INSURANCE 
COMPANIES AND INVESTMENT TRUST COMPANIES 


CONSOLIDATED 
UNITS 


A Combined Enterprise 


BANKS and INSURANCE COMPANIES with 
their history of cautious expansion provide a balance 
of SAFETY with GROWTH which makes a holding 
of their shares so desirable. 

INVESTMENT TRUST COMPANIES with their 
large resources and their policy of ‘“‘spreading the 
risk” strengthen the element of SAFETY and enhance 
the features of GROWTH in all their securities. Taken 
together in Consolidated Units, the securities of all 
three groups provide a means of investing in the more 
progressive elements of the economy of the English- 
speaking world. 


Purchase of Units 
The minimum initial purchase is twenty Units which, 
at the current price, is within the reach of the smallest 
investor, who may thereafter add to his holding any 
number of Units at any time to suit his own con- 
venience, 
Offer price 18th Fuly: 21/-. Yield: £4 15s. 1d. % 


For full particulars of Consolidated Units and the 
other Units in the ‘Bank-Insurance’ Group of Unit 
Trust, including prices and yields, apply direct to the 
Managers, or to your banker, stockbroker, solicitor 
or accountant, who will also buy or sell Units for you 
at current quoted prices. 


MANAGERS: 


Bank Insurance 
Trust Corporation 


LIMITED 
30, Cornhill, London, E.C.3 


TRUSTEES: 
Midland Bank Executor 
and Trustee Company Limited 
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54TH FINANCIAL SURVEY 


available substantial liquid funds. Adherence to a prudent policy 
in this respect has during the last twelve months further impelled 
societies to restrict lending. Whereas the Building Societies Asso- 
ciation imposes as a condition of membership the maintenance of 
a minimum liquidity ratio of 74 per cent. of total assets, most 
societies prefer a much higher margin; the percentage for all 
societies is now estimated to be about 15. 

The severe fall in the market value of gilt-edged securities has 
created a problem for building societies in that societies have not 
generally been disposed to sell their investments and to record 
appreciable losses. They prefer naturally to hold until maturity 
dates or until the market improves. This experience of ‘frozen 
liquidity’ has led societies to hold larger balances at bank, to 
invest in Treasury bills and to select the shortest dated gilt-edged 
investments. 

The higher yields now available on such investments have fortu- 
nately meant that the holding of substantial liquid resources has 
not resulted in an appreciable cut in the margin of surplus. 

The rapid rate of growth over the last few years has, in the 
main, caused for building societies a lowering of the average 
percentage reserve ratio. The ideal set by the Association is 5 per 
cent., but most of the larger societies have in recent years, due to 
rapid growth, been unable to maintain the ideal. A reduction of 
the rate of growth which appears to be inevitable under existing 
general conditions will no doubt help many societies in the current 
year to build up their reserves. 

The substantial reserves carried by most building societies in- 
spire—as they are intended to do—public confidence, but it is 
worthy of record that only on rare occasions and generally in 
abnormal circumstances has it been necessary to call upon reserves 
to meet losses. 

The traditional promptitude with which building society 
borrowers honour their mortgage commitments is another of the 
bulwarks of public confidence. At the end of 1955 there were 
recorded by the Chief Registrar only 706 properties over twelve 
months in the possession of societies through default, with total 
amount owing of £777,000. There were at the time 1,996,000 mort- 
gages and total balances due on mortgage £1,749 million. These 
figures reflect the soundness of building society boards’ lending 
policies and the care with which mortgage risks are selected. 

The Chancellor has said that the monetary measures being taken 
in the national interest will hurt, and in many quarters pain is 
being felt and disruption experienced, but if the present value of 
the £ is preserved, if not increased, then those associated with 
building societies will consider that the treatment has been worth 
taking. 


The Answer to the Small Investor 


By P. N. WISE 


HE Chancellor of the Exchequer’s frequent exhortations to 
Tan members of this country to save have brought an increasing 
number of inquiries to the Unit Trust Movement. Many letters 
have recently been written to the press with various suggestions 
as to how the small investor might be attracted to the Stock 
Exchange, but the Chairman, Sir John Braithwaite, who has made 
many welcome reforms, is unable to find an answer to this. In 
fact with the available machinery it would be quite impossible 
for stockbrokers to offer a similar service to that which is offered 
to investors in the US who are able to buy monthly ‘penny 
packets’ of shares through the Wall Street brokers. 

If, because of fears of inflation, he is not attracted by the various 
forms of government bonds and savings certificates which he is 
repeatedly asked to buy, if he has his fill of life insurance and does 
not want a tax-free investment offered by the building societies, 
then he should surely consider a stake in British industry, on which 
the economy of this country depends. With a small amount of 
money to invest per annum, how can this be achieved, without 
taking an undue risk and without putting all his small eggs into one 
basket? Perhaps a Unit Trust, which specialises and invests wholly 
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io equity shares, is the answer to his prayer. Let us, therefore, 
priefly examine the growth of Unit Trusts and what they offer. 

Unit Trusts were first introduced into this country in 1931 
during a period of severe deflation. Thus from an investor's point 
of view this form of investment was not particularly attractive 
and they had no past records to guide them in their choice. Twenty 
years later the picture entirely changed as, from 1950, inflation 
had set in and equities became increasingly popular and remained 
$0 as a medium of investment. The Unit Trusts have been severely 
tested over the past twenty-five ye.. , some trusts have done better 
than others and those who contenipiate an investment will assure 
themselves as to the past record of the management Trust they 
are considering. In fact the same method of investigation should 
be used as applies to an investment in the ordinary shares of any 
particular company. 

Looking back it seems that the Unit Trusts idea has more than 
justified itself and should be looked upon as a safe and progressive 
medium of investment. As to the future, they must appeal particu- 
larly to the small investor, and in accordance with the income and 





quality of equity he requires he will select a particular Unit Trust, | 


of which the best known are: 


Trust Buying Price Yield 

S. d. 
Allied Investors Trusts (Brit. Ind. Flex.) .. 26 10} 7.15 
Bank Insurance Group (Consolidated Units) 21 @Q 4.75 
Municipal & General (Midland Ind.) me 5 Of 5.18 
Orthodox (Orthodox Unit) .. : 10 0} 5.9] 


Prices of these Units are quoted in the Financial Times as with 
other securities. In fact over the past five years the high 
and low price of the average Unit Trust has not moved more than 
approximately 13 per cent., which compares ‘favourably with the 
FT ordinary index over the same period. Many stockbrokers are 
advocates of Unit Trusts and are well able to give their clients 
any information they may require. 

At the present time there is a strong movement in favour 
of co-partnership which may very well be good industrial 
management, but it is bad investment practice when it concen- 
trates the savings of an individual into one company in which his 
employment and wages are also at a risk. 

It is possible that in the future. Unit Trusts will develop along 
the lines of regular subscription which, in the US, has produced 
about 10 per cent. of the money subscribed to their equivalent of 
the Unit Trust movement. In mentioning the M. & G. Thrift Plan 
it appears to be the only Trust operating on these lines and is 
particularly attractive to the investor who has money available 
quarterly or even monthly to invest. By means of a Banker's 
Order he is relieved of the almost impossible task of investing, 
sav, £15 a quarter which he may wish to spread over a number of 
industrial ordinary shares. 


By an insurance policy to cover, for example, a required invest- 


U0 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 


ment of £500 over ten years, he can ensure that this amount is | 


available for investment during the period—reducing by £50 p.a. 
This cover is obtainable at the low rate of 19s. 10d. p.a. at age 
of twenty-five, or at the other end of the scale, at £4 3s. 2d. p.a. 
at the age of fifty for an investment of £50 p.a This thrift plan 
is only in its infancy, but appears to be growing into a robust child. 

From available information, half-yearly figures of the above- 
Mentioned trusts will show increased earnings and therefore unit 
holders can look forward, no doubt, to an increased distribution. 

It is just a year ago since the FT Industrial Ordinary share 
index reached its peak of 223.9, since when it has fallen to 
169.7 in March and has now recovered to approximately 180. 
It is therefore inevitable that trusts, investing in UK equities, 
will show a reduction in the market value of their portfolios for 
the past financial year, but not necessarily in their income. 

Generally ordinary shares still provide the required protection 
against inflation and that is where the Unit Trust comes into the 
picture. 

If saving is to be encouraged and if property-owning democracy 
is to be expanded, then the future is bright for competently 
managed Unit Trusts, which are designed and almost made to 
measure for the small investor. 
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Ask your Bank Manager 


Or pariiculafs oO 


BRITISH INDUSTRIES 


FLEXIBLE TRUSTS 


Unit Trusts Managed /\ 


ALLIED INVESTORS TRUSTS LTD. 


Established |934 





GROSS YIELDS 


£7.3.0°, to £7.12.3°,, 


according to the Portfolio chosen 


(Caiculated on the bass of offered prizes on 17th tuly 1956) 


A PURCHASER OF UNITS IN ALL FOUR PORTFOLIOS OF THE TRUSTS 
GAINS AN INTEREST IN ABOUT 400 STOCK EXCHANGE SECURITIES 
SPECIALLY SELECTED BY PROFESSIONAL INVESTMENT MANAGERS 
AND RECFIVES EIGHT DISTRIBUTIONS OF INCOME EACH YEAR 


AT REGULAR INTERVALS 


Trustees 


The Midland Bank Executor & Trustee Co. Ltd. 


Particulars can also be obtained trom the Trust Managers 
ALLIED INVESTORS TRUSTS LIMITED 
7 and 8, Great Winchester Street London, E.C.2 
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+t FOR BOOKS # 4 


NEW, SECONDHAND, RARE 


Kooks 
ON EVERY SUBJECT 


Foyles have Departments for Music, Records, 
Stationery, Handicraft Tools and 
Materials, Magazine Subscriptions, 
Lending Library 


JOIN THE BOOK CLUB! 


You buy best-selling Novels (published at 10/6, 12/6 
and more) for ONLY 4,-. Write today for details! 


19-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON WC2 


Gerrard 3660 (20 lines) $e Open 9-6 ine. Saturdays 
Nearest Station: Tottenham Court Road 
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Classified advertisements must be| 
prepaid. 3s. 6d. per line. Line aver- 
ages 34 letters. Minimum 2 lines. 
Box numbers Is, extra. Classified| 
Advertisement Dept., ‘Spectator,’ 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


BBC invites applications for Czech/Slovak 
monitors. Duties: To report on radio trans- 
missions in Czech and Slovak. Qualifications: 
sound knowledge of world affairs, idiomatic 
knowledge of Czech and Slovak and a good 
command of English, Perfect hearing and 
ability to type; knowledge of other lan- 
guages an advantage. Salary £725 (possibly 
higher if qualifications exceptional) rising 
by five annual increthents to £960, with pro- 
motion to higher grade in the salary range 
£855-£1,115 in due course, Requests for ap- 
plication form (enclosing addressed en- 
velope and quoting reference °1926 Spt’) 
should reach Appointments Officer, BBC, 
Broadcasting House, London, W.1, within 
five days 

BBC requires Assistant (British subject) in 
Topical Talks Unit of Eastern Service in 
London, Duties include writing and editing 
of day-to-day general and topical talks for| 
translation and broadcasting in Arabic, Per-| 
sian, Hebrew, Urdu, and Hindi programmes. 
Essential qualifications: good general know-| 
ledge of international affairs and home 
politics; proved ability to write fluently and 
concisely and to think and work quickly. 
Special knowledge of Middle East and/or 
South Asia a considerable advantage. Salary 
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tions must be received within 10 days after} CONTACT LENSES, Wear these wonder|/ ADMINISTRATIVE & SECRET ARIAL 
the appearance of this advertisement by) lenses while you pay for them. Choose your|Training for graduates and well-educated 
the Director of Education, 5 Portland) own practitioner. Details from the Contact) girls. New courses Sth Sept.—Apply to J, W 
Square, Carlisk, from whom application) Lenses Finance Co. Ltd., 4(ts), Reece Mews,|Loveridge, M.A. (Cantab.), The Principal 
forms and further particulars may be ob- South Kensington, S.W.1. St. Godric’s Secretarial College, 2 Arkwright 
tained. G. N. C. SWIFT, Clerk of the CANCER PATIENT 56997, Poor woman Road, N.W.3, Hampstead 5986 

County Council, The Courts, Carlisle. (40), with five children. Separated from hus-- GREENWAYS SCHOOL, CODFORD 
QUAL, RES. GOVERNESS RQD, complete band who is now in hospital and unable to| WARMINSTER, Wiltshire, a Prep. School 
charge small Nursery School, London, full-| continue maintenance allowance. Desperately where boys work well because they are 
time charge 2 children. Happy private house,/in need of bedding and Home Help. Please| treated like human beings, and are warm 
one - —— Ambitious Girl — us to care for her (also thousands of, well fed and happy : 
could double.—Box \ other sad cases), Jewellery welcomed. OXFORD AND COUNTY SECRETAR 
ROYAL COMMISSION ON HISTORICAL) National Society For Cancer Relief (Dept.|SCHOOL, 34 St, Giles, Tomavebenall 
MONUMENTS (ENGLAND): INVESTI-|G-7), 47 Victoria Street, S.W.1. training, Graduate Course, Next term Sep 
GATOR, The Civil Service Commissioners CORNEAL CONTACT LENSES LTD., tember 24th. Prosp 
invite applications for at least one pension-|arrange deferred payments for Micro’s posTAL TUITION 











able post. Corneal and Contact Lenses. Free booklet (31) examining Boards). a —¥ . se 
Age at least 22 and under 26 on August 1, from Dept. 274C, 115 Oxford Street, London, B Sc E on. “RB Sc Soci Q , LL B B D. 
1956, with extension for Forces Service, esta-/W.1. Telephone GER, 2531. 197a Regent) Hegree and Diplomas, Law and Professiona 
blished ciVi] service, and exceptional quali-|Street, London, W.1. Tel.: REG. 6993.\Fyams., Mod. Fees. Prospectus from C. D 
fications Branches in main towns. Parker, M.A., LL.D., Dept, B92, Wolsey 
Candidates should normally have, or ob-| EVERY FLAT-looking mea] can be greatly Hall, Ox , 


. “i ford. Est. 1894, 

tain in the summer of 1956, a University) improved with a little RAYNER’S INDIAN 

degree in ee ee or other ap-/- MANGO CHUTNEY. 

propriate subject, preferably with first or . . | 

second class honours, or have special a ng a __ REPAIRS, alterations, re-| PROPERTY FOR SALE 
chaedlogical + bility in| inings, frames, etc. Post or call for estimate. | . 

archaeological experience. Some a y Remake Handbag Co., Dept. ‘S,’ Beau 

architectural drawing an advantag. = 3 — see ds "| CHISWICK MALL, Long lease of lovely six. 
London salary scales, £593 rising to £973|Champ Place, near Harrods. : Sues ; 





ome lat r sale verlooks hames 
(£898 for women, but being improved under}; HAVE YOU ANYTHING TO SELL? — ay <i d — — a 
equal ray scheme). Somewhat lower in| Readers having anything to sell or profes- throughout. £4,000 plus £5 p.a. G.R. plus 
provinces. Starting pay increased for ap-| sional services to offer are invited to bring outside repair fund £35 p.a.— Box No 107 
proved post-graduate experience, and for their announcement to the notice of the many _ 
compulsory Forces service, Good prospects thousands of readers of the ‘SPECTATOR.’ FREEHOLD 6-roomed cottage, well built, 
of promotion. Prepaid Classified Advertisements cost 3s. 6d, West Sussex.—Box 79 
Further particulars and application forms! per line (34 letters) and should reach the SNOWDONIA. Beautiful period farmhouse, 





from Secretary, Civil Service Commision, ‘SPECTATOR’ Office, 99 Gower Street, suitable residence, holidays or guests; £1,750 
6 Burlington Gardens, W.1, quoting No.|W.C.1, with remitiance, by Monday prior for early disposal.—Box 93, 

4613/56/8, Application forms should be) to the date of publication. a a ee ee 
returned by August 10, 1956. KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female _ 


and the Human Male sent on by post. 
Write or call for our Free Price List and 
Literature on Family Planning. — Fiertag 
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£1,110 (possibly higher if qualifications ex- CONCERTS 34 Wardour St., London, W.1. Dept. D.X. = eee, . 2 teenie haa 

ceptional) rising by five annual increments QUAKERISM. Information respecting the Q ——e : . we 

to £1,440 maximum. Requests for applica-| ROYAL ALBERT HALL sith and Prac wf tas ieipus Society | coe anyone help? Any sir ngage seed 

tion forms (enclosing addressed envelope} HENRY WOOD oy hee —"y . ae an eres aes. Stvoueon te Soe § 

and quoting reference *1933 Spt’) should| PROMENADE CONCERTS A ag lage MB ee Friends ‘Spectator, 99 Gower St., W.C.1 

reach Appointments Officer, BBC, Broad-| BBC presents 62nd Season House, Euston Road, London, N.W.1 FORTRIE GUEST HOUSE, Fittleworth 

casting House, London, W.1, within five} SAT., JULY 21 to SAT., SEPT. 15 manana 4 . Reece te Raa ” . | Ideal Sussex walking sketching country 

days. } Nightly (Sundays excepted) at 7.30 eS a aaron a Every comfort, incl breakfast in bed 
. ‘ , ‘ : e for Readers o 41E ECT s o } cancies J and September, 

BBC requires Assistant Pysychologist inj Tickets. 8s. 6d., 65., 4s, from Hall (Ken. t j > A ew vacances A Boos 

Audience Research Department to ae in|8212) and Agents. 2,000 Promenade (with CLOPEDIA’ Gp nnn ut 30 dierent 7/74 gns. Telephone: Fittleworth 61. 

planning and execution of Audience Research| seating for 400), 2s. 6d. available nightly at) 9/36. “Write, without obligation, to L, T.| —————— —— —_= 

on Television and Sound Broadcasting (pre-| doors only | Allison, 66-99 Gt. Queen St., W.C.2. 

Paratory studies of audiences, } | HOTELS 
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necessary, Reasonable grasp of psychological 
statistics desirable, Salary £620 (possibly 
higher if qualification exceptional) rising) 
by five annual increments to £830 max. If 
ne suitable fully qualified applicant avail- 
able initial appointment might be on a 
lower grade with prospects of later promo- 
tion, Requests for application forms (en- 
closing addressed envelope and quoting re- 
ference ‘1932 Spt’) should reach Appoint- 
ments Officer, BBC, Broadcasting House, 
London, W.1, within five days. 


CHILD WELFARE OFFICERS. London 
County Council requires suitably qualified 
persons for engagement, as vacancies occur, 
as CHILD WELFARE OFFICERS. Duties 
include receiving into care, rehabilitation, 
boarding out, adoption, supervision, after- 
care, and other field work associated with 
deprived children. Salary £599 5s.-£775 10s. 
In addition, applications are invited for a 
limited number of positions of ASSISTANT 
CHILD WELFARE OFFICERS. Salary, 
£528 15s. (slightly less if under 24 years)}— 
£669 15s, Applicants for this position should 
be academically qualified for social work, but 
previous experience is not essential. Training 
will be given with prospects of promotion, to 
grade of Child Welfare Officer. A panel of 
selected applicants for positions in both 
grades will be maintained, and vacancies 
offered when available. Full details may be 
obtained from the Children’s Officer 
(CH/E1/1318), The County Hall, London, 
S.E.1 Please state grade applied for. Closing 
date 31st July, 1956. 
CUMBERLAND EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE 


APPLICATIONS ARE INVITED FOR THE 
POST of Educational Psychologist (man or 
woman), Applicants should have an Honours 
Degree in Psychology, or equivalent quali- 
fication, recognised training in Child Guid- 
ance and teaching experience. The salary 





scale is Grade II for Educational Psycholo-| 


gists of the Salary Scale for Inspectors, 
Organisers and Advisory Officers of Local 
Education Authorities (at present £915 x £25- 


£1,115 for men; and £815 x £20 (7) x £10-! 


£955 for women plus equal pay increments 
leading to the men’s salary scale by 1961). 
Travelling allowance for car 2nd subsistence 
allowances in accordance with the County 
Council’s scale. It is probable that a flat 
in the Cockermouth district will be avail- 


able for the successful candidate. Applica-field 232/233. 
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